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JOHN RUSKIN.* 
By the Right Hon. Lord Avebury, P.C., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. 
ACCEPTED with pleasure the honour of the Presi- 


dency which you have been good enough to confer on me 
(W) for several reasons, but especially because I was glad of 
Wi the opportunity of expressing my admiration and affec- 

EHO tion for the great man in whose honour your association 
has been founded. 

He was a friend for a great many years past; I am an intense 
admirer of his writings, especially of his great power of word 
painting—for he was as great an artist with the pen as with the 
pencil. I was warmly attached to him personally. His opinions 
were not always mine, but I think we agreed more often than not, 
and our differences never in any way formed a cloud or a shadow 
between us. 

I remember, for instance, receiving a great shock when, some 
years ago, having ventured to draw up a list of a hundred books 
which I thought everyone might read with advantage, I suddenly 
found two nights afterwards, in the Pa// Mall, a criticism by Mr. 
Ruskin, condemning what he called “the rubbish and poison” I 
recommended. But I confess to being somewhat relieved when, 
on looking through the books which he had struck out of my list, 
I found they included, amongst others, Marcus Aurelius, Aristotle, 





* Being the Presidential Address delivered to the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, 21st Oct., 1902. 
I 
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Confucius, Thomas A Kempis, Kingsley, Thackeray, Macaulay, 
and Emerson, so that I hope I had not done so much harm after all. 

Another subject on which we entirely differed was on the rela- 
tions of insects to flowers. Once when he was with us on a visit 
I endeavoured to convince him on the point, but only succeeded 
in making him rather unhappy and left him entirely unconverted. 
Some time afterwards, however, in his volume of letters published 
as “Hortus Inclusus,” I was very much interested and rather 
pleased to find the following account of that discussion. ‘I have 
been made so miserable by Sir John Lubbock’s views on flowers 
and insects, that I must come and whine with you. He says, and 
really as if he knew it, that insects, chiefly bees, entirely originate 
flowers ; that all scent, colour, pretty form, is owing to bees; that 
flowers which insects do not care for have no scent, colour, nor 
honey. It seems to me, that it is likelier that the flowers which 
have no scent, colour, nor honey, don’t get any attention from the 
bees. But the man really knows so much about it, and has tried 
so many pretty experiments, that he makes me miserable.” I am 
very sorry that I made him miserable, but do not quite under- 
stand why he was so. 

During the siege of Paris, as Ruskin mentions in Fors Clavigera, 
Cardinal Manning, Prof. Huxley, Mr. Knowles, Ruskin and I 
formed ourselves into a committee and prepared to send relief into 
the great city. When it seemed that the proper moment had 
arrived we approached the then Lord Mayor, and a representative 
committee was formed, under whose auspices large supplies were 
eventually forwarded. 

Nor can I ever forget a memorable day spent with him many 
years ago at Avebury. He was not prepared for the wonder and 
interest of that classical spot, not having any idea that we possessed 
in this country so marvellous a monument, and his wonder and 
enthusiasm were delightful ! 

But I must not allow myself to wander further into personal 
reminiscences. 

2 
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Ruskin’s childhood does not seem to have been happy. It is 
true that his father and mother were most worthy people, and 
kind to him in their way, but they do not seem to have realised 
that children cannot be really happy unless love is shown as well 
as felt. My parents were, he says, “‘ visible powers of nature to 
me, no more loved than the sun and the moon; only I should 
have been annoyed and puzzled if either of them had gone out 
(how much, now, when both are darkened !)—still less did I love 
God ; not that I had any quarrel with Him, or fear of Him; but 
simply found what people told me was His service, disagreeable ; 
and what people told me was His book, not entertaining.”* 
‘I had nothing animate to care for, in a childish way, but myself, 
some nests of ants, which the gardener would never leave undis- 
turbed for me, and a sociable bird or two; though I never had 
the sense of perseverance to make one really tame.’’T 

Nor does he appear to think that his health was very wisely 
watched. As he pathetically observes—“ And if only then my 
father and mother had seen the real strengths and weaknesses of 
their little John ;—if they had given me but a shaggy scrap of a 
Welsh pony, and left me in charge of a good Welsh guide, and of 
his wife, if I needed any coddling, they would have made a man 
of me there and then, and afterwards the comfort of their hearts, 
and probably the first geologist of my time in Europe.” f 

Considering, however, how delicate he was, it is quite possible 
that his father and mother were right. 

Nor did he get that knowledge of himself which boys acquire 
from one another, and which is one of the most valuable elements 
of a public school education. He was thrown back upon himself, 
without finding his own level, and, being clever, well-meaning, and 
with great powers of expression, he gradually developed the con- 
viction, as he himself tells us, that he had ‘‘an instinct of impartial 


* Fors, vol. v. p. 166, 
+ Fors, vol. v., p. 160. 
] Preterita, vol, i. p. 157. 
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and reverent judgment, which fits me for the final work, to which 
if to anything, I am appointed.” 

This judgment,—it is fair to admit, this “impartial and reve- 
rent,” but somewhat stern and severe judgment, he exercises 
throughout his writings, with unswerving confidence; and as Mr. 
F. Harrison tells us in his admirable life of Ruskin, in the full 
persuasion that he was always right and “everybody else was 
always wrong.” 

Though much interested in natural history he had no great 
opinion of naturalists. ‘The only piece of natural history,” he 
says, “‘ worth the name in the English language, that I know of, 
is in the few lines of Milton on the Creation. The only example 
of a proper manner of contribution to natural history is in White’s 
letters from Selborne.”’ 

In the seventh volume of Fors, p. 91, he quotes with approval 
a letter of Carlyle’s, in which he says with contemptuous superi- 
ority, “a good sort of man is this Darwin, and well meaning, but 
with very little intellect.” Neither Carlyle, however, or Ruskin, 
seem to have ever rightly grasped the theory of Evolution. He says, 
for instance, ‘We might safely, even sufficiently, represent the 
general manner of conclusion in the Darwinian system by the 
statement that if you fasten a hair-brush to a mill-wheel, with the 
handle forward, so as to develop itself into a neck by moving 
always in the same direction, and within continual hearing of a 
steam-whistle, after a certain number of revolutions the hair-brush 
will fall in love with the whistle, they will marry, lay an egg, and 
the produce will be a nightingale.” * This is an amusing skit, 
but Mr. Darwin would, I need not say, have been much astonished 
to find himself credited with such a theory. 

Again, though he has criticised Botanists with some severity, he 
admits that ‘‘] haven’t the least idea, for instance, myself, what an 
Oak blossom is like.’”’t 


* Love's Meinie, p. 30. 
+ Proserpina, p. 75. 
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On Political Economy he was especially severe. ‘I have told 
you, elsewhere, we are always first to study national character in 
the highest and purest examples. But if our knowledge is to be 
complete, we have to study also the special diseases of national 
character. And in exact opposition to the most solemn virtue of 
Scotland, the domestic truth and tenderness breathed in all Scottish 
song, you have this special disease and mortal cancer, this woody- 
fibriness, literally, of temper and thought: the consummation of 
which into pure lignite, or rather black Devil’s charcoal—the sap 
of the birks of Aberfeldy become cinder, and the blessed juices 
of them, deadly gas—you may know in its pure blackness best in 
the work of the greatest of these ground-growing Scotchmen, 
Adam Smith.” * 

He would have entirely sympathised with Mr. Gladstone in the 
attempt to banish Political Economy to Jupiter and Saturn— 
a policy the results of which in Ireland have not yet been crowned 
with much success. 

Turning from Science to Commerce he instructs his pupils that 
“Capitalists are many of them rogues, and most of them stupid 
persons, who have no idea of any object of human existence other 
than money-making, gambling, and Champagne-bibbing.” f 

He is especially severe on what he calls “usury,” by which he 
means not unduly high interest, but any interest at all. It is no 
question of degree, “the first farthing they take more than their 
hundred, be it sooner or later, is usury.” 

Commerce, moreover, is robbery and fraud. ‘“ Our merchants 
say openly that no man can become rich by honest dealing.” § 

You who belong to a prosperous and energetic business commu- 


nity will, I am sure, agree with me that our merchants would say 
nothing of the kind. 


* Proserpina, p. 138. 
+ Fors, vol. vi, p. 205. 
] Fors, vol. 6, p. 247. 
§ Fors, vol. 7, p. 5- 
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Speaking of his own father, Ruskin in his touching epitaph says 
“‘ He was an entirely honest merchant, and his memory is to all 
who keep it, dear and hopeful.” He would have been juster to 
English men of business and, I am convinced, nearer to the truth, 
if he had been guided in his judgment more by his memory of his 
father and less by the melancholy, but happily exceptional, litera- 
ture of the Bankruptcy Courts. 

He pours scorn on the maxim, that you should sell in the 
dearest, and buy in the cheapest, market ; not realising that by 
doing so you sell to those most in need of your goods, and buy 
from those most in need of your money. 

Ruskin seems to have been under the not uncommon impression 
that in business if one man makes a profit, another must make a 
loss: that if one man lends money and is the richer for receiving 
interest, the borrower must be impoverished by paying it. 

You will, however, I think, agree with me that no business can 
be permanent which is not advantageous to both buyer and seller. 

Some men, no doubt, have enriched themselves, temporarily, by 
speculation or unfair dealing, but such persons almost always 
overreach, and, finally, ruin themselves, and, I believe it to be 
very rare for anyone to make a fortune for life except by fair and 
honest dealings. 

Of railways he makes short work. I should like, he says, “to 
destroy most of the railroads in England, and all the railroads in 
Wales.”’* 

But Railway Directors must not complain. They are, if not 
in good, at any rate they form part of a large company. Others 
are quite as severely, if not more severely, handled. 

“Have the Arkwrights,” he asks, “and the Stephensons then 
done nothing but harm? Nothing; but the root of all the mischief 
is not in Arkwrights or Stephensons; nor in rogues or mechanics. 
The great root of it is the crime of the squire.” 


* Fors, vol. i. p. 5- 
+ Fors, vol. iv., p. 173. 
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“« The action of the squire for the last fifty years has been, broadly, 
to take the food from the ground of his estate, and carry it to 
London.”* . . . . This is all the worse, because “all the 
land in England was first taken by force, and is now kept by 
force.” t 

“* Modern education,” he tells us, “‘ for the most part signifies 
giving people the faculty of thinking wrong on every conceivable 
subject of importance to them.” Sir Walter Scott, he tells us, 
‘had the blessing of a totally neglected education.” f 

“ There is, indeed,” he admits, “‘much difference in this respect 
between the tendencies of different branches of knowledge; it 
being a sure rule that exactly in proportion as they are inferior, 
nugatory, or limited in scope, their power of feeding pride is 
greater. Thus philology, logic, rhetoric, and the other sciences 
of the schools, being for the most part ridiculous and trifling, 
have so pestilent an effect upon those who are devoted to them, 
that their students cannot conceive of any other sciences than 
these, but fancy that all education ends in the knowledge of 
words: but the true and great sciences, more especially natural 
history, make men gentle and modest in proportion to the large- 
ness of their apprehension and just perception of the infiniteness 
of the things they can never know.” § 

Political Economists are classed with the Press, and, he says, 
‘the lies which, under the title of ‘ Political Economy,’ have been 
taught by the ill educated, and mostly dishonest commercial men 
who at present govern the press of the country,” while literary 
men, he affirms, ‘‘ say anything they can get paid to say.” | 

The Clergy are, perhaps, most severely handled of all. They 
‘‘ preach as hirelings,” and, what is worse, “as a body, teach a 


* Fors, vol. vii., p. 5. 
+ Fors, vol. vii., p. 5. 
S. and L., p. 32. 
Stones of Venice, pe 59- 
|| Loc. Cit, p. 205. 
Q Fors, v., p. 183. 
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false gospel for hire.” He does not make sufficient allowance for 
the difficulties inherited by the present generation from their 
ancestors having endeavoured to reconcile the two Testaments— 
Judaism and Christianity. 

Some of the difficulties indeed are inherent in language. 
Ruskin is not himself always consistent with himself. 

Anyone who took all Ruskin’s sayings literally would soon 
become a puzzled, saddened, and suspicious man. But it would 
not be reasonable to do so. I sometimes think that every sect 
in Christendom could prove their tenets out of the Bible if you 
omit to consider other passages. But the text must be taken 
with the context, the spirit is more important than the letter. 

In Ruskin’s writings the expressions are sometimes extravagant, 
the facts incorrect, the opinions contradictory; but the spirit is 
always true and noble: his counsels, as Mr. Collingwood says, 
were Counsels of Perfection; his warnings are in many cases just, 
and the more we take them to heart the better for us. 

Moreover, against these severe and even harsh judgments may 
be set many other genial and generous passages. For instance. 
He protests nobly against the neglect and even cruelty with which 
scientific men were treated during the dark ages. 

“The man who discovered the telescope, and first saw Heaven, 
was paid with a dungeon; the man who invented the microscope, 
and first saw Earth, died of starvation, driven from his home.” 

In one or two places he speaks somewhat severely of Professor 
Tyndall. These I will not quote, but elsewhere the writer says: 
“Let me, in thanking Professor ‘Tyndall for the true wonder of 
this piece of work, ask his pardon, and that of all masters in 
physical science, for any words of mine, either in the following 
pages or elsewhere, that may ever seem to fail in the respect due 
to their great powers of thought.’’* 

Speaking in one place of capitalists, he says, “Employers! It 
is a noble title. If, indeed, they have found you idle, and given 

* Queen of the Air, vii., Preface. 
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‘you employment, wisely,—let us no more call them ‘ Men’ of 
Business: quite the best sort of Guardian Angel.”* 

Again, he qualifies his previous statements as regards usury and 
rent, by saying, “ All rent is usury, but it may often be right and 
wise to receive rent, and so long as our National Debt exists it is 
well that the good Saint (St. George) should buy as much stock 
of it as he can.”t None of us can do more! 

As regards usury, and the evil done by bankers, I was amused 
to find that he was himself the fortunate possessor of some 
thousands of pounds of Bank of England stock; so that I was 
able to claim him asa brother banker after all. He has, however, 
justified his position by saying: “I hold bank stock and I take 
the interest of it, because, though taking interest is in the abstract 
as wrong as war, the entire fabric of society is at present so 


connected with both usury and war, that it is not possible violently 
to withdraw, nor wisely to set an example of withdrawing, from 
either evil.” 

His position, indeed, is not, it seems to me, quite logical. He 


says: ‘All interest is usury; but there is a vital difference between 
exacting the interest of an already contracted debt, and taking part 
in a business which consists in enabling new ones to be contracted. 
As a banker, I derange and corrupt the whole system of the 
commerce of the country ; but as a stock-holder I merely buy the 
right to tax it annually—which, under present circumstances, I 
am entirely content to do.” f 

So that a private banker who works for his living is, in his 
view, “‘deranging and corrupting the whole system of commerce 
of the country,” while the shareholder who sits at home and takes 
his dividends is open to no such criticism. 

His dicta about land, however, are perhaps those which are 
most likely to be taken literally and seriously. By far the largest 

* Fors, i., p. 5. 
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part of the land of England has been bought by the present 
owners and their ancestors. Their right to it is as good an any 
one’s right to any other property. Ruskin himself says: “‘ The 
true answer, in this matter, as in all others, is the best. Some 
land has been bought; some, won by cultivation, but the greater 
part, in Europe, seized: originally by force of hand. You may 
think, in that case, you would be justified in trying to seize some 
yourselves, in the same way. If you could, you, and your children, 
would only hold it by the same title as its present holders. If it 
is a bad one, you had better not so hold it; if a good one, you 
had better let the present holders alone.”’* 

In this answer I do not think he sufficiently dwells on the very 
large amount which the present owners hold by right of purchase. 

He himself is one of the number. He bought his beautiful 
place at Brantwood, and the property in Marylebone, so admirably 
managed by Miss Hill. 

Moreover, his ideal body, the St. George’s Guild, were to hold 
land, which was to be let on lease and the tenantry were to have 
no voice whatever ‘‘as to the use made of the rent.” ¢ 

Ruskin, it is hardly necessary to say, was a strong advocate of 
freedom, or perhaps I should rather say, of deserving freedom. 
“Indeed, the first point we have all to determine is not how free: 
we are, but what kind of creatures we are. It is of small import- 
ance to any of us whether we get liberty ; but of the greatest that 
we deserve it. Whether we can win it, fate must determine; but 
that we will be worthy of it, we may ourselves determine; and 
the sorrowfullest fate of all that we can suffer, is to have it, with- 
out deserving it.’ 

He did not, however, realise that this was incompatible with 
much Government interference. 

Moreover, his ideal of Government is that “the first duty of 
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Government is to see that the people have food, fuel, and 
clothes,” * but a previous duty is to “see that every man has 
done his day’s work before he gets his dinner”! “And it is the 
duty of magistrates, and other persons in authority, but especially 
of all bishops, to know thoroughly the numbers, means of sub- 
sistence, and modes of life of the poorest persons in the community, 
and to be sure that they at least are virtuous and comfortable.” t 

In that case the number of magistrates must be greatly 
increased, and the bench of Bishops must be lengthened! Some 
think that Government inspection is already carried quite far 
enough. A paternal Government makes a childish people. 

I will not presume to criticise Ruskin’s views on Art, but may 
say something with reference to his admiration of Nature. 

The love of beauty was almost a religion with him, and he has 
certainly done much to educate others to enjoy it. He strongly 
opposes the statement by Schiller in his letter on esthetic culture, 
that the sense of beauty never farthered the performance of a 
single duty. ‘* Although this gross and inconceivable falsity will 
hardly be accepted by any one in so many words, seeing that 

. it is not possible for a Christian man to walk across so 
much as a rod of the natural earth, with mind unagitated and 
rightly poised, without receiving strength and hope, from stone, 
flower, leaf or sound.” 

“It is to be noted, also, that it ministered as much to luxury as 
to pride. Not to luxury of the eye; that is a holy luxury: 
Nature ministers to that in her painted meadows, and sculptured 
forests, and gilded heavens; the Gothic builder ministered to that 
in his twisted traceries, and deep-wrought foliage, and burning 
casements.”’ f 

From the same point of view he maintains that the use of the 
seed is to produce the flower; not that of the flower to produce 
the seed. 


* Fors, vi. p. 220. 
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“But the flower is the end of the seed—not the seed of the 
flower. You are fond of cherries, perhaps; and think that the 
use of cherry blossom is to produce cherries. Not at all. The 
use of cherries is to produce cherry blossom; just as the use of 
bulbs is to produce hyacinths—not of hyacinths to produce 
bulbs.” * 

He even seemed to think that usefulness was fatal to beauty. 
“‘ Thus, when we are told that the leaves of a plant are occupied 
in decomposing carbonic acid, or preparing oxygen for us, we begin 
to look upon it with some such indifference as upon a gasometer. 
It has become a machine; some of our sense of its happiness is 
gone; its emanation of inherent life is no longer pure. The 
bending trunk, waving to and fro in the wind above the waterfall 
is beautiful because it is happy, though it is perfectly useless to us. 
The same trunk, hewn down and thrown across the stream, has 
lost its beauty. It serves as a bridge,—it has become useful ; and 
its beauty is gone.” 

On such a question I would not venture to put my opinion 
against Ruskin’s, but if usefulness is not an element in beauty, 
surely it is no flaw. However this may be, to his love of beauty 
we are indebted for his exquisite descriptions of Nature. 

Mountains appear to have been his greatest delight. “To 
myself,”’ he says in Modern Painters, “ mountains are the begin- 
ning and the end of all natural scenery; in them, and in the 
forms of inferior landscape that lead to them, my affections are 
wholly bound up; and though I can look with happy admiration 
at the lowland flowers, and woods, and open skies, the happiness 
is tranquil and cold, like that of examining detached flowers in a 
conservatory, or reading a pleasant book.” Mountains “seem to 
have been built for the human race, as at once their schools and 
cathedrals; full of treasures of illuminated manuscript for the 
scholar, kindly in simple lessons to the worker, quiet in pale 
cloisters for the thinker, glorious in holiness for the worshipper. 


* Proserpina, p. 73+ 
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And of these great cathedrals of the Earth, with their gates of 
rock, pavements of cloud, choirs of stream and stone, altars of 
snow, and vaults of purple traversed by the continued stars.” 

Of water he speaks with equal beauty and enthusiasm. ‘Of 
all inorganic substances, acting in their own proper nature, and 
without assistance or combination, water is most wonderful. If 
we think of it as the source of all the changefulness and beauty 
which we have seen in the clouds; then as the instrument by which 
the earth we have contemplated was modelled into symmetry, and 
its crags chiselled into grace; then as, in the form of snow, it robes 
the mountains it has made, with that transcendent light which we 
could not have conceived if we had not seen; then as it exists in 
the foam of the torrent, in the iris which spans it, in the morning 
mist which rises from it, in the deep crystalline pools which mirror 
its hanging shore, in the broad lake and glancing river ; finally, in 
that which is to all human minds the best emblem of unwearied, 
unconquerable power, the wild, various, fantastic, tameless unity of 
the sea; what shall we compare to this mighty, this universal ele- 
ment, for glory and for beauty? or how shall we follow its eternal 
cheerfulness of feeling? It is like trying to paint a soul.” 

I do not wonder at his impatience with technical descriptions of 
animals and plants. Vivid, however, as his own are, they would be 
useless for natural history purposes. Speaking, for instance, of the 
swallow, he says: ‘You can only rightly describe the bird by the 
resemblances, and images of what it seems to have changed from— 
then adding the fantastic and beautiful contrast of the unimaginable 
change. It is an owl that has been trained by the Graces. It isa 
bat that loves the morning light. It is the aerial reflection of a 
dolphin. It is the tender domestication of a trout.” 

This is charming, fairy-like and fantastic. Knowing swallows 
as we do, we see the truth and beauty of the description, but if 
we had not seen the bird, I doubt whether the description would 
give us any idea of what it was like, and it would certainly not 
help us to identify it. 
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For its own purpose, however, it is admirable. Or take again 
the following picture of the Common House Fly. “I believe that 
we can nowhere find a better type of a perfectly free creature than 
in the common house fly. Nor free only, but brave; and 
irreverent to a degree, which I think no human republican could 
by any philosophy exalt himself to. There is no courtesy in him; 
he does not care whether it is king or clown whom he teases; and 
in every step of his swift mechanical march, and in every pause of 
his resolute observation, there is one and the same expression of 
perfect egotism, perfect independence and self-confidence, and con- 
viction of the world’s having been made for flies. Strike at him 
with your hand, and to him the mechanical fact and external 
aspect of the matter is what to you it would be if an acre of red 
clay, ten feet thick, tore itself up from the ground in one massive 
field, hovered over you in the air for a second, and came crashing 
down with anaim . . He steps out of the way of your 
hand, and alights on the back of it. You cannot terrify him, nor 
govern him, nor persuade him, nor convince him. He has his 
own positive opinion on all matters; not an unwise one, usually, 
for his own end; and will ask no advice of yours. He has no 
work to do, no tyrannical instinct to obey. The earthworm has 
his digging ; ; the bee her gathering and building; the spider her 
cunning network; the ant her treasury and accounts. All these 
are comparatively slaves, or people of vulgar business. But your 
fly, free in the air, free in the chamber—a black incarnation of caprice 
a investigating, flitting, flirting, feasting, at his will, 

he rises with an angry republican buzz—what freedom 
is like his?” * 

Or the following of a serpent :—“ That rivulet of smooth 
silver—how does it flow, think you? It literally rows on the 
earth, with every scale for an oar; it bites the dust with the 
ridges of its body. Watch it when it moves slowly: a wave, 
but without a wind! a current, but with no fall! all the body 

® The Queen of the Air, p. 179. 
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moving at the same instant, yet some of it to one side, some 
to another, or some forward, and the rest of the coil back- 
wards; but all with the same calm will and equal way—no 
contraction, no extension; one soundless, causeless march of 
sequent rings, and spectral procession of spotted dust, with 
dissolution in its fangs, dislocation in its coils. Startle it; the 
winding stream will become a twisted arrow; the wave of poisoned 
life will lash through the grass like a cast lance. It scarcely 
breathes with its one lung (the other shrivelled and abortive); it 
is passive to the sun and shade, and is cold or hot like a stone; 
yet ‘it can out-climb the monkey, out-swim the fish, out-leap the 
zebra, out-wrestle the athlete, and crush the tiger.’ It is a divine 
hieroglyph of the demoniac power of the earth,—of the entire 
earthly nature. As the bird is the clothed power of the air, so 
this is the clothed power of the dust; as the bird the symbol of 
the spirit of life, so this of the grasp and sting of death.”* 

None, perhaps, is more charming than his picture of the squirrel: 
there is no animal “so beautiful, so happy, so wonderful, as 
the squirrel.” ‘Innocent in all his ways, harmless in his food, 
playful as a kitten, but without cruelty, and surpassing the fan- 
tastic dexterity of the monkey, with the grace and the brightness 
of a bird, the little dark-eyed miracle of the forest glances from 
branch to branch more like a sunbeam than a living creature: it 
leaps, and darts, and twines, where it will (a chamois is slow to 
it, and a panther clumsy; grotesque as a gnome, gentle as a 
fairy, delicate as the silken plumes of the rush, beautiful and 
strong like the spiral of a fern); it haunts you, listens for you, 
hides from you, looks for you, loves you, as if the angel that 
walks with your children had made it himself for their heavenly 
plaything.” t 

I might quote many other delightful descriptions; as, for 
instance, that of the nightshade as a “ Primrose with a curse upon 

© The Queen of the Air, p. 87. 
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it,” the comparison of the grape hyacinth of Southern Europe to. 
a “cluster of grapes and a hive of honey distilled and compressed 
together into one small boss of celled and beaded blue,” the large 
Alpine Gentian, “ which makes the earth as much like heaven as. 
it can.” 

In Modern Painters he says that “the greatest thing a human 
soul ever does in this world is to see something, and tell what it 
saw in a plain way.” This he has indeed done in a way which is. 
plain and very beautiful. He has shown us many things which 
we might never have seen for ourselves, and for this we owe him 
a deep debt of gratitude. 

But even more than for these glorious descriptions of scenery, 
these vivid pictures of animals and plants, we owe him a deep 
debt of gratitude for his lessons in charity, faith, and conduct. 

“The strength of a nation does not depend on the extent of 
territory, nor on the number of people. The strength is in the 
men—in their unity and virtue.” 

“Our danger in life is, not death, but temptation.” 

“You do not learn that you may live; but live that you may 
learn.” 

‘What we think, or what we know, or what we believe, is in 
the end of little consequence. The only thing of consequence is 
what we do,” 

‘“‘ A true wife in her husband’s house, is his servant; it is in his. 
heart that she is Queen.” 

“That rest which is indeed glorious is that of the chamois 
couched breathless on its granite bed, not of the stalled ox over its 
fodder.” 

“ Joy should come from our own hearts.” 

“If for any rebuke that we utter of men’s vices, we put forth a 
claim on their hearts . . . . there would be fewer deaf children 
sitting in the market place.” 

“Whenever in any religious faith, dark or bright, we allow our 
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minds to dwell upon the points in which we differ from other 
people, we are wrong, and in the devil’s power.”* 

If ever disposed to speak harshly to those we love it would be 
well to bear in mind his warning that “he who has once stood 
beside the grave, to look back on the companionship which has 
been for ever closed, feeling how impotent there are the wild love 
and the keen sorrow to give one instant’s pleasure to the pulseless 
heart, or atone in the lowest measure to the departed spirit for the 
hour of unkindness, will scarcely for the future incur that debt to 
the heart which can only be discharged to the dust.” 

Some people seem to think that this world is necessarily a place 
of trouble and anxiety, of turmoil and unrest. But as Shakespeare 
well said : 


“All places that the eye of Heaven visits 
Are, to the wise man, ports and happy havens.” 


That was also Ruskin’s view. All men, he says, “may enjoy, 
though few can achieve.” And in one of his most exquisite 
passages—with which I will conclude—he tells how we may secure 
peace, if we really care for it. 

We complain, he says, “of the want of many things—we want 
votes, we want liberty, we want amusement, we want money. 
Which of us feels, or knows, that he wants peace? 

“There are two ways of getting it, if you want it. 

“‘The first is wholly in your own power; to make yourselves 
nests of pleasant thoughts. . . . . None of us yet know, for 
none of us have yet been taught in youth, what fairy palaces we 
may build of beautiful thought—proof against all adversity. 
Bright fancies, satisfied memories, noble histories, faithful sayings, 
treasure-houses of previous and restful thoughts; which care can- 
not disturb, nor pain make gloomy, nor poverty take away from 
us—houses built without hands, for our souls to live in.” 


* Sesame and Lilies, p, 170. 
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THE ARTIST'S LIFE. 
By Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes). 


7a first intention was to have called this address “ The 

VA) )) Literary Life.” I wanted to give a picture of the 

Sq spiritual and active discipline of those engaged in the 

£G) career of literature. On consideration the term 

seemed too narrow for my purpose, and I felt that 

by sa saying “ The Artist’s Life,” I should meet your kind interest 

and my subject with greater clearness. But, as I come from 

three generations of Presbyterian divines, I am never easy unless 
I have a text. My text will be the following story : 

A peasant once consulted a nerve specialist about his son. 
‘“‘ They tell me,” said he, “that my son has Art. What is an 
Artist?” ‘An artist,” said the physician, “is a person who 
thinks more than there is to think, feels more than there is to 
feel, and sees more than there is to see.”” The peasant clapped 
his hands. ‘ We were afraid,” said he, “that he was only a bad 
boy; I see the poor little soul is really quite mad. If we put him 
in a cage, under a curtain, people will pay us to look at him.” 
“If you keep him in a cage,” said the doctor, “his great gifts 
will perish. You must give him over to the wisdom of Divine 
Providence.” ‘Oh, no,” said the peasant, firmly, “because, in 
that case, he will leave his happy home and go to Paris!” 

Now, I believe, that this story illustrates the attitude of many 
kind and prudent people with regard to the mysterious organism 
known as the artistic temperament. How can we know that a 
child is an artist? How, in that painful event, is he to be 
educated? Is he mad, or bad, or both? Is he to be encouraged 
or discouraged? Shall we keep him at home or let him seek new 
worlds? Will he not go instinctively rather toward evil and 
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disorder than toward goodness and common sense? In the search 
for truth, will he not go deep into the mud and concentrate all 
his attention on humiliating realities in order to describe them 
later with persistent emphasis? It is easy to understand the 
alarm of any father when his son or his daughter betrays an 
overwhelming inclination for poetry, painting, music or literature. 
Why, the very love affairs—apart from the money affairs—of 
any artistic being are the wonder and often the scandal of orderly 
society. They are generally in debt, and always in love: 
frequently in debt to the wrong persons, and eternally in love 
with the unsuitable. Turner, as a youth, broke his spirit over 
an unhappy attachment: he took his mended, more mature heart 
through curious adventures, but the early accident is regarded as 
the first cause of his ultimate eccentricities. Schumann’s brain, 
beyond doubt, was affected by the strain, anxieties, and suspense 
of a long, uncertain engagement. Balzac corresponded with 
Madame de Hanska for sixteen years, and died four months after 
his marriage. Brahms never married at all. ‘It is as hard to 
marry,” said he,“ as it is to write an opera. I shall attempt 
neither.” 

Yet the debts, the love, the marriages,—things which, after all, 
touch most young men,—are small considerations in comparison 
with the enormous strain of following life and the arts at the 
same time. It is, however, the strain involved in every profession, 
trade, or pursuit. Creative work, so called, may be the most 
exhausting labour possible, and those who possess productive 
genius, as a rule, though not invariably, die young, but eminent 
men in every department have not won honour either by brooding 
alone or avoiding the ordinary responsibilities of friendship, of 
home ties, of business, of social pleasures and social duties. 
“Man goeth forth to his work and to his labour until the 
evening.” He does not choose his labour, he is called to it, 
and the call, whether it be to the Church, the House of Commons, 
the counting-house, the Stock Exchange, the open field, engi- 
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neering, the shop, the library, the studio, or the concert-room, 
the call is so imperative, so irresistible, that no opposition, no 
difficulty, no discouragement, no failure, no illness, no physical 
exhaustion is able to deaden its effects. 

We live at a time when most men and women have progressive, 
analytical minds. Humanity and the world do not explain them- 
selves naturally or easily. We cannot know life by any diligent 
consideration of permanent laws and fashions that pass away. 
Mere rules will not satisfy the thoughtful, there is an insatiable 
curiosity about the why and the wherefore. When we hear that 
this is so, we next wonder whether it need be so, especially when 
the rule seems to press unfairly upon us, or upon those we love. 
In other words, there is an immense impatience of the unnecessary. 

We all wish to reduce the pain, confusion, disappointments and 
tyrannies of life to the lowest possible minimum. nd so, daily, 
practical experience offers more instruction upon formidable 
enigmas than any meditation or science can ever give. That is 
why we often say that an energetic life is the happiest. There is 
no time to think. I prefer to say that there is no time to exaggerate 
our thoughts and emotions. 

Now, artists, as a class, are seldom happy. They have intense 
sensitiveness, and, in comparison with the individuals with whom 
they may be obliged to spend their days, they must always seem 
to be morbid, fantastic, unreasonable. They do this very thing 
of which I have been speaking: they exaggerate. They think 
more than there is to think, feel more than there is to feel, see 
more than there is to see. How many great men, I wonder, 
have been called impossible by their relatives? Few things present 
such painful examples of human blundering as the early education 
and training of great men. The boyish genius does not merely 
possess within himself abnormal and excessive capacities for suffer- 
ing, but he is actually made to exercise that capacity to its fullest 
power before he has learnt self-restraint, before he can have gained 
any sort of wisdom, before he has had time to observe the trials 
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of other people. Childhood is the period of egoism: from the 
first years till one and twenty—and perhaps longer—we are all 
extraordinarily interested in our own history, our own ideas, and 
our own desires, and when these are rudely disturbed, interfered 
with, or harshly considered, the shock is hard to bear. 

Robert Schumann and Balzac, for instance, were tormented by 
their well-meaning and affectionate parents into the belief that it 
was their duty to study for the law. Schumann’s correspondence in 
his youth on the subject of his uncongenial drill makes a poignant 
chapter in the chronicle of human despair. Balzac’s mother, 
who adored him, managed to torture and irritate her son to the 
end of his days: when she is seventy-two, he complains, “she 
writes to me, a man of fifty, as though I were a child of five.” 
During his last and fatal illness, her tactless, alarming letters 
hastened the end: her jealousy and bitterness over the woman he 
loved almost prevented the marriage which he had been planning 
for sixteen years. It speaks much for the nobility of both 
Schumann and Balzac that they bore this tyrannical foolishness 
with heroic fortitude, nor did they doubt the great, if selfish, love 
behind the wrong judgment. Lord Byron’s hatred of his mother 
is well known: Turner never spoke of his at all. When Lady 
Holland sent Charles Fox to Harrow, she apologised to the head- 
master for her son’s stupidity. Now the really dull boy and the 
impossible man are always self-satisfied. A born dunce knows 
that he is a dunce. He is allowed to play while others are driven 
to work or to consume their hearts in wounded pride. When 
the poet spoke of ignorance being bliss, he meant it! But Balzac 
was sent home from college as a boy who was really mentally 
deficient. In later life he explained his condition as that of a 
congestion of ideas. He had so much in his head that his entire 
life was not long enough in which to express it. 

On the other hand, of course, we must own that not everyone 
that is hard to live with is of necessity an artist. How is a 
man to know that he has an artistic temperament? He may not 
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be an artist merely because he is unhappy at home, or because he 
is easily wounded by doubt, or because he is constitutionally more 
delicate than his relatives. Certain things are common to all 
mankind, and the tendency, in various degrees, to down-heartedness, 
love-sickness, bad temper, and admiration for the moon does not 
involve, @ priori, the creative impulse. The story is told of a 
distinguished lawyer, who declared that while it was perfectly true 
to say that he had no digestion, it was a malicious lie to pretend 
that he troubled in the least about the ridiculous destiny of his 
preposterous fellow-creatures ! 

It comes to this, that while we may all possess sincerity, and we 
must all possess human nature, it is for the artist to be so much 
the master of his nerves, his heart, his soul, and his mind, that he 
can translate his impressions exactly, without over-statement, con- 
fusion, or false sentiment. Every work of art is the outcome of 
its creator’s personality. It is easy to announce this truth, but it 
is not so easy to explain it. Perhaps I can bring it home to all 
of you by the very common experience we must all have had of 
re-visiting a once familiar spot after some change in our own lives. 
The place must be the same, but our view of it will depend entirely 
upon our mood at the moment. We may like it more, we may 
not like it so much, we may wish we had kept our remembrance as 
it was, yet, perhaps, the very day we are turning away from it in 
disappointment, to someone else it may represent the brightest 
land-mark of their youth. This is in the case of mere scenes: 
as a man is within, so he judges what is without—but take a 
character. We all know what is meant by a Dickens character, or a 
Thackeray character. They have a certain mould. We say of 
such and such a person that they might have stepped out of one 
of Walter Scott’s incomparable romances, or one of Miss Austen’s 
novels. We know a Gainsborough portrait at sight: we do not 
need a catalogue to recognize the Sargent of the year at the Royal 
Academy. Musicians can often tell at a first hearing the composi- 
tions of Wagner, Beethoven, Mozart, or Brahms. ‘The highest 
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art is admitted to be creative. Balzac’s people, at the time he 
wrote, were not considered, by everybody, life-like. They were 
called monsters when they were bad, and artificial or insipid when 
they were good. What is meant by being life-like? We ought 
to say, I think, that what a strong man’s brain can conceive of as 
possible, ought to be accepted as possible. This same complaint 
of unreality was urged against Dickens. He mentioned in one of 
his letters that the original Mr. Pecksniff and Mrs. Nickleby sat 
in front of him on chairs, and asked him whether such people 
really existed! Balzac writes—‘* Cousin Bette will be a terrible 
story, for the principal character is a blend of my mother, your 
aunt, and our friend Madame Valmore.” ‘ Romance,” he says 
elsewhere, ‘‘may be a splendid lie, but it must be true in its details.” 
Many adroit writers are too apt to give the literary temperament 
to each of their characters, and many learned critics demand a 
critical attitude in all those of whom they read. This is wrong, 
surely. People of action, and stories usually concern people of 
action, act very much more by instinct than by reflection. Pro- 
longed thought, and the habit of weighing pros and cons is peculiar 
to writers, and there can be no greater error than to give these 
professional mental processes to the dashing heroes and the head- 
strong, emotional heroines of fiction. The only unanswerable test 
which we can apply to all creations of fancy is the test of time. 
The greater the imaginative gift the less commonplace are its 
conceptions. Emerson has well said in one of his Essays that 
farce and comic opera are always better acted than tragedy because 
all actors can understand the trivial and ordinary, but only the 
most distinguished can give the accent and expression of sublime 
drama. 

We know that there are, broadly, three schools of writing. 
There is the romance of observation, and the romance of imagina- 
tion, and the study of documents. Now we get, frequently, very 
powerful and instructive productions based on documents, second- 
hand evidence and the like, but it is really lazy and fruitless work 
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compared with the compositions of those who live and study at the 
same time. Balzac, in the preface to the final edition of his col- 
lected works, writes: “Chance is the greatest of all romancers; 
in order to be productive, one has only to watch the events and 
people of each day. French society is the historian: I am only 
the secretary.” The real point, therefore, of all I may say in the 
course of this lecture will be in defence of an artist working in the 
normal conditions and under the sane restrictions of ordinary life. 

In educating the artistic temperament, it must be given strength 
and then it must be given liberty. Not /icense—not more liberty 
than we give to a banker, a member of Parliament, a judge, or a 
millionaire, but as much. We are too ready to provide a cage for 
our fine intellects. 

If we hear of an artist with an unhappy home, and various 
sentimental entanglements, we say, ‘‘ How shocking these geniuses 


are!’ The same stories told of a stockbroker meet with the 


genial criticism, “Ah, he’s a man of the world!” Virtue, more- 
over, has its follies as well as dissipation and discontent: the best 
can be unwise, the best can make mistakes, the best betray 


their humanity, the best are not, at every point, irreproachable : 
that is why the best are so charming—their faults are our 
delight and our solace, and if we want to find creatures more un- 
happy and more misunderstood than the poets, we need only 
consider the lives of the Saints. The Christian is exhorted gladly 
to suffer labours, sorrows, trials, vexations, anxieties, necessities, 
sicknesses, injuries, detractions, rebukes, humiliations, confusions, 
corrections, and contempt! These things lead toward virtue: 
they also lead toward art. 

Balzac was born in 1799. His father was what would corre- 
spond nowadays to a King’s Counsel; his mother was the daughter 
of a Director of the Hospitals of Paris. As I have already said, 
he was sent back from school at the age of fourteen, ill-used, 
punished, and disgraced, as a boy who was mentally deficient. 
His parents bowed, as wise citizens, under the supposed affliction. 
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They were not unkind to the misunderstood lad; he regained his 
health ; he was made to take long walks ; he became the inseparable 
companion of his younger sister. When he offered an intelligent 
observation, his mother would exclaim: “ Ah, you little know 
what a good thing you said then!” She implied it was a case of 
the fool speaking truth. In the course of time, however, he went 
to a lawyer’s office, but his interest in legislature was wholly that 
of a critic. He brings a great deal of it into his novels; many of 
his famous characters belong to the legal profession, but he refused 
to follow it himself. He was, therefore, sent away from his com- 
fortable home to a wretched lodging in Paris, through the mistaken 
policy of his mother, who thought that hardship, as she called it, 
would bring him to his senses. He was given a bed, a table, and 
a few chairs, he had an allowance which was altogether insufficient 
for his wants, and his parents must have been satisfied at the 
account of his privations and the misery of his mind. But, to 
their astonishment, he still preferred his attic in solitude to his 
home life among perpetual misunderstandings. He remained there 
for eighteen months, and succeeded in finishing a tragedy which 
filled his family and advisers with gloom. He was so much reduced 
in health that they decided, to his regret, it was cheaper to keep 
him at home, and he was called back to endure taunts there for 
about five years. During this period he wrote ten novels, in forty 
volumes, which were published under pseudonyms, because he 
regarded them as mere attempts at his art. Although he succeeded 
in getting these productions published, they were not profitable. 
No one, with the exception of his sister and a devoted woman, 
believed in him. Tormented by his family, who refused to allow 
him seventy-five pounds a year until he could make a better living, 
he went into the printing business with a young friend. Here 
again he was continually jeered at, as a person of artistic tastes who 
ventured to meddle in practical matters. He went through a 
great many disagreeable experiences; he displayed in all of them 
discernment, resource, and shrewdness, the vast intelligence which 
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was inseparable from all his undertakings, but, as his foresight was 
not supported by his relations, he had to sell the business after 
twelve years, at the moment of harvest, to his partner, who made 
a fortune out of the foundry alone. It was the debt involved by 
these affairs which haunted Balzac to the end of his life. He 
made, eventually, very large sums of money, but the severe 
handicap of this speculation, which proved so excellent for other 
people, was the chief burden of his entire career. 

“IT go on with my toil,” he says in one of his letters, “God 
alone knows how, because God alone knows why.” 

He followed from the beginning a rigorous and abnormal 
method of work. He wrote sometimes for twenty-four hours at 
a stretch. It was his practice to go to bed at six o'clock in the 
evening and begin his labours at midnight, continuing them for 
sixteen hours or longer, maintaining this average for six weeks or 
two months or more, then he would plunge again into society and 
apparently forget that there was such a thing as literature in the 
world. Long periods of intense application were followed by 
shorter periods of relaxation. He made frequent visits to the 
provinces and yearly trips abroad. He travelled a great deal; his 
friends often lost all trace of him. He bought a little house, 
which was the scene of much generous, if eccentric, hospitality, 
and it was from there that he dated many of his letters which 
were written really in Russia, Germany, and elsewhere. This, of 
course, was at the height of his fame. As a struggling youth he 
wrote, under great discouragement, to his sister, that his two sole 
and immense desires were to be celebrated and to be loved. He 
speaks, too, of his “infernal patience,” a patience which sustained 
him under crushing disappointments and the most curious want of 
faith in his power on the part of his nearest connections. When 
one of his first productions was sent to a learned acquaintance of 
his father’s, it was returned with the comment—* Well, your son 
writes a good hand.”” Another Professor. declared that whatever 
Balzac might do in the future it would not be in the way of 
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literature. It was hardly surprising that he was often heard to 
say that it was his friends and not his enemies who had given him 
the most trouble. But, as pain was unavoidable, and inasmuch as 
he had his entire future to carve, he owned that he preferred the 
thrusts of a sword to the pricks of a pin. We cannot be sur- 
prised to have him declare that his best inspirations always came 
after his hours of extreme agony. Once he wrote in irony to an 
accomplished amateur: ‘‘ You are very fortunate to be able to 
follow Art for Art’s sake! There are several men in me—first, 
there is the financier, then the artist, and then the man of feeling.” 
He was utterly wretched in each character, indeed, it is fatiguing 
to read of his fatigue. Asa financier he never ceased to com- 
plain of his debts, his burdens, the sums he made and the greater 
sums he owed. He carried this mania to such an extreme degree 
that some of his associates declared that these serious liabilities 
existed in his imagination only. They may not have been so 
heavy as he seemed to think, but it is certain that he was no sooner 
in a position to shew independence than he had to provide a 
pension for his mother, that he helped his brother-in-law, his 
sisters and their children, that he gave with the right hand and 
with the left, in season and out of season, that he never forgot a 
kindness, that he repaid the smallest service with most costly and 
beautiful presents, that he had himself the taste for luxurious sur- 
roundings. His system of work made it necessary for him to 
move in the highest as well as in the humblest society ; his interests 
were too wide and manifold to be kept in one groove or sustained 
in any One environment; the world was his inheritance, and when 
he met the powerful he regarded them as his cousins and not his 
patrons, his comrades, not his masters. A Prime Minister’s 
income would have been insufficient for his needs; he had no such 
income, he had nothing approaching such an income, and it is 
painful to read of his own mother dunning for money at the time 
of his marriage and reminding him that there is still a heavy bill 
attached to domestic felicity. 
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But, if he magnified his private anxieties, and I hope so, as an 
artist he was perfectly sane. Just in his estimate of others, he was 
wholly able to measure the value of his own work. He came in 
for the usual amount of praise and blame which is the common 
and healthy lot of all men and women engaged in public life, but 
he never seems to have been dismayed, in any way, by adverse or 
unintelligent criticism. In some of his less popular romances, he 
brings in a great deal of scientific matter, which, at his own time, 
was considered absurd. Recent ciscoveries in medical science 
have proved him right—very much as Goethe’s researches in the 
same direction have been so valuable to professional botanists and 
others. When Balzac’s sister complained that his more learned 
productions were not esteemed, he replied:—‘They will be 
understood some day.” 

It was his habit to write three or four books at a time. This 
method, which has been and is followed by all great painters, is 
beyond question the right one, It is the one sure safeguard 
against veiled autobiography, which is the fatal danger to those 
who concentrate for too long a period on any one group of 
characters and any one particular set of scenes. Balzac’s novels 
are, therefore, well balanced. They are always impersonal, always 
just, and, in order to describe life, one must shew, not merely a 
knowledge of men and the spirit of criticism, but a strong sense 
of justice. A sense of justice is, perhaps, the most important of 
all, because our whole attitude towards ourselves, each other and 
the world depends wholly on this instinct for what is fair. And 
not for what is fair according to our own ideal scale of things as 
they ought to be, but for what is fair, seeing that things are as 
they are, admitting freely, for instance, that fire burns, that pain 
hurts, that happiness is worth striving for. I know many admir- 
able people who can be just enough if you will only admit that 
there is neither pain nor sorrow. Sometimes they are of a melan- 
choly cast, then you need only say that everyone is wretched and 
the world is a mockery: they can be tolerent arguing from that 
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basis. But Balzac never allowed his private emotions to disturb 
his view of life. If he saw his own reflection through tears, he 
brushed them away when he surveyed mankind. 

“[ have a horror,” he writes to his sister, “of betraying my 
own feelings in literature,” and again, in another letter, he says, 
when he complains that he is too much absorbed in his art—(she 
was the kind of woman who first tormented him because he did 
not work, and was jealous afterwards because it absorbed the 
greater part of his time)—he says: “Do not mistake the selfish- 
ness of labour for selfishness in me. Why add to my burdens by 
this constant suspicion of my heart?” In a less rhetorical confi- 
dence to a less exacting correspondent, he confesses—‘‘I wrote 
one book with my feet in mustard and the other with my head in 
opium.” It would be impossible to discover in either composition 
any evidence of these two influences. He sacrificed his health, his 
pleasures, the time he might have spent in recreation, the time he 
ought to have spent in sleep—everything, in fact, which makes 
existence possible, one would say—to this passion for writing. 

In spite, however, of his industry he was a man who lived, 
during his leisure, a normal life. His novels shew an intimate 
knowledge of the details of the household. He had a number of 
close friends, and many of his strongest works were composed in 
various home circles, with all the turmoil of domestic cares around 
him, and any amount of that talk which is called ‘‘small’’—which 
is, in fact, the talk which makes up the tragedies, the happiness, 
the action of life. 

When he retired to his lodgings, he kept up a close correspon- 
dence with a number of individuals who confided in him all they 
could tell of themselves and their surroundings. His sympathy 
never failed, and it was because he was sympathetic rather than 
inquisitive that he heard so much. He was never the callous 
gossip-monger anxious for facts and impatient of explanations. 
He knew too well that explanation is the buried treasure of life: 
he could never be given too many explanations. 
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It was not until the age of thirty that he signed a book with 
his own name, ‘and his success from that time was never for a 
moment in doubt. His talent was acknowledged. He was not 
known then as he is known now, after a century of consideration : 
he was too wise a man to have expected the enthusiasm which can 
never fall to a great artist’s lot during his own life-time, but 
success he had, and fame he had. It is also reassuring to know 
that three of his greatest works were executed during the last 
years of his life; it was his physical strength—not his art—that 
failed. 

It would seem to me inexcusable to refer you to the terrible 
struggles of the great novelist if it were not for the note of peace 
in his last year when he writes: ‘All happiness is made of 
courage and work. I have seen many hard days, yet with energy 
and above all my illusions, I have always gained the better of 
despair.” To an old friend, he wrote, three days after his 
marriage, when death already held his heart: “I have married 
the one woman I have ever loved, whom I love more than ever, 
and whom I shall love till I die. This union is, I believe, the 
recompense God held in reserve for my many adversities, my 
years of work, my difficulties endured and conquered. M 
childhood was unhappy, my youth was embittered, but I have 
had a brilliant summer and a sweet autumn.” His health had 
gone: his sight was going: every movement was painful: his 
private worries were by no means at an end, yet he says: “I have 
even paid too little for my joy: twenty-five years of toil and 
struggle are nothing for an affection so splendid, so radiant, so 
complete. My sorrows, my anxieties are all explained.” 

Love was the greatest influence in his work. He defined it as 
“the bread of the soul.” It began with the affection for his 
sister, then there was the woman friend, who for twelve years 
devoted two hours daily to him, either in seeing him or writing 
to him. It is well known that she helped him financially when 
his family refused to come to the rescue. Other attachments 
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were formed after her death. Why not? We find him writing 
to Madame de Hanska with whom he corresponded for sixteen 
years: ‘You are the first, the last, the continual thought of my 
life.” No one can read his letters to that lady and doubt the 
‘sincerity of his devotion and the extraordinary power she exercised 
over his mind. At the height of his fame, and about five years 
before the end—which occurred when he was fifty-one—he writes 
to her: “I don’t need the world, I long for home, my own place, 
all the rest is a vain dream; it has been the secret aim of my 
steps, my actions, my ideas, my efforts, my works.” In other 
words, he was always looking forward to a life of repose and 
means and a happy marriage with this ideal. He lived to see this 
dream fulfilled, but his health was shattered by the prodigious 
struggle made to achieve these ambitions. 

‘Immense success and great affection were the joy of his life,” 
wrote his sister, in the introduction to his correspondence ; “there 
were also supreme desolations—nothing is mediocre in the souls 
of those who are endowed with exquisite sensibilities and acute 
intelligence.” 

Brahms was born when Balzac was just becoming known, in 
1833. The composer was the son of a musician, and it was not 
considered singular or undignified that he should have a passion 
for music. He led, therefore, the simple home life of a burgess 
with his own people, his piano and his books, a fit prelude to the 
later period when, his reputation established, he lived for thirty 
years in the same quiet house in the same quiet street. At the 
age of fourteen, he made his first appearance as a pianist, but 
although he met with applause, he resumed a rigorous apprentice- 
ship—practising, studying, composing, we are told, for five years. 
Then he played again, as an accompanist only, but Joachim, by 
chance, happened to be among the audience, and the distinguished 
violinist, with his invariable kindness, recognised the boy’s talent. 
“He will have a great artistic career,” he said; “he is the most 
considerable musician of his age that I have ever met.” 
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The friendship with Joachim led to a friendship with Liszt, but 
the second turning point in his career was the introduction to 
Robert Schumann, to whom he presented himself all but penniless 
—he had been unfortunate in a concert engagement—and covered 
with dust after a walk of many miles; he could not afford his 
railway fare. It may be that if Schumann himself had not suffered 
such anguish, such misgivings, such hardship, in his own early life, 
he would not have been able to sympathise so warmly with the 
beginner. He loved the magic of his music, he felt the beauty of 
his playing, he recognised the sane and virile genius; his enthu- 
siasm took a practical form, and he himself sent Brahms’ composi- 
tions to the cautious company of great publishers. He called him 
the “young eagle,” and foretold his future celebrity. This friend- 
ship only lasted for some five months, for Schumann’s own career 
came to its tragic end at that time. But Brahms was already 
counted among the rising men, and he was offered an official 
appointment, which he accepted. During the four years which 
followed the holding of this post he remained quiet. It was sup- 
posed that his had been one of those not uncommon cases where 
precocious ability was followed by premature decline, but in 1859 
he suddenly presented his Pianoforte Concerto in D Minor. A 
well-known critic tells us that its reception for the moment was 
most unfavourable. The audience listened in pure bewilderment, 
and the leading newspaper of the day described its orchestral part 
as a series of lacerating discords. Sustained by his remembrance 
of Schumann’s advice that success is not a precarious life in 
another’s breath, but a thing which comes by the will of God, 
Brahms took the composition to Hamburg, his native town, where 
it met with full appreciation. A second and more popular work 
was given later without any controversy, and then he resigned his 
official post, feeling, no doubt, that his best hours were wasting in 
routine and drudgery. 

He returned home, but there he found, perhaps, too much 
mental repose. It was, perhaps, enervating. There is not stimulus 
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when every effort is met not half-way, but all the way. One 
may well ask how ought one to treat the artistic temperament. 
At any rate, Brahms left this delightful and harmonious circle to 
join one of Schumann’s pupils in a little town near Zurich. Here 
he gave lessons, played in public, and brought out some noble 
compositions. At the of thirty he grew once more dissatisfied 
with his surroundings: he saw himself being drawn into a coterie: 
he felt a craving for some imperial capital—the voices from the 
distant great city rang through his dream—so he went to Vienna, 
there, of course, to encounter the usual difficulties of professional 
life. No man had fewer enemies, but his music did not appeal to 
every hearer, and the first judgments were seriously adverse. 
Some people found his music deficient in feeling. It was too 
intellectual, too academic, too cold, they said. On the other hand, 
it had immense vigour and variety, and, although I wish to put 
aside all personal tastes and prejudices, | may say that to me 
Brahms seems the Robert Browning among musicians. He was 
writing at a time when over-statement in every branch of art was 
becoming the fashion, hysterical, morbid styles of expression were 
considered more artistic than the purer, graver manner of the 
classics. I am inclined to think that if his own history, as the 
general public understood it, had possessed more alarming elements 
his work would at once have assumed a certain scandalous value. 
It is too often supposed that because a life is outwardly simple 
and undisturbed, the person living it must be somewhat phleg- 
matic, frigid, and inaccessible to the most stirring possibilities of 
experience. Someone has said, in opposition to this superficial 
theorising, that more is learnt in one hour of self-mastery than in 
twenty years of self-indulgence. In any event, Brahms died so 
recently —1897—that it is not possible for us to know his intimate 
life as we know the lives of Balzac and Turner. In his method of 
work he resembled Balzac, years of vigorous activity were followed 
by periods of almost entire repose. His songs and his music— 
songs which once heard are unforgettable, and music which might 
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almost be called a new utterance in its originality and strength 
and romantic passion—tell all that we need to know, and all that 
he wished us to know of his soul. 

Turner was the son of a hair-dresser: his mother was a woman 
of ungovernable temper who died insane. His father’s shop 
window, which was full of powder puffs, curling tongs, and 
dummies in cauliflower wigs, faced a studio which belonged to a 
society of artists, and the boy, no doubt, would often look from 
the shop door at the artistic and theatrical young men who 
frequented the opposite house. At five years of age he went with 
his father to a rich customer’s mansion. ‘The small child was 
struck with a figure of a rampant lion engraved on a silver salver. 
He came home and, to the delight of his parents, drew this animal 
from memory, and the wig-maker, with the sure instinct of a 
skilled craftsman, exclaimed :—“ It is all settled, William is going 
to be a painter.” The boy, however, was allowed to play among 
the vegetable baskets in Covent Garden until he was ten, and then 
he was sent to a day school in Brentford. There he distinguished 
himself by fighting the school bully, who sneered at his father the 
barber. Reason and art may be the gifts of God, but so are the 
emotions, and it is reassuring to know that a dreamy lad with a 
feeling for sunsets could also, under provocation, punch heads! 
Without going into all the details of his life, which are deeply 
interesting, 1 must concern myself only with the main outline. 

In course of time he was apprenticed to an architect, but while 
he could paint blue sky and grass tufts on his master’s designs, 
he was unable to manage the elementary laws of geometrical draw- 
ing. He, too, was taken home as a failure. ‘He is no use,” 
said the master, “he will never do anything. Make him a tinker.” 
He was given, nevertheless, a second trial, and he was a second 
time sent home. His father, a man of firm will, then paid £200, 
a large sum in those days, to place the unpromising boy with an 
architectural draughtsman. Here he did better, and began to earn 
that abstract quantity which we call a living. At twenty-one he 
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became a drawing master, and at twenty-five, so rapid was his 
advancement, he became an Associate of the Royal Academy. 

But between these two steps there was a love affair. He was 
engaged to a young girl at the time of his first setting out for a 
home tour in Wales or Yorkshire. He was then twenty-one. 
The marriage was to take place on his return. He worked 
incessantly: he wrote constantly for two years, and although he 
received no replies, his faith remained firm and his ambition, 
based rather on the wish to prove his love than the desire to 
demonstrate his own superb gifts, only grew in intensity. He 
arrived, after his wanderings, one week before the girl’s wedding 
took place with another man. It seems that her step-mother had 
intercepted all his letters, she herself had lost all hope, and, at last, 
piqued, humiliated and overborne by advice, she had accepted an 
old admirer. 

This would have been a blow to the hardest man. To Turner 
it meant, at the time, the mockery of his work, the end of his 
belief in the truth, the constancy, the affection of good women. 
He left her in bitter grief. He called down curses on the 
marriage, declaring that he would never marry himself. He 
kept his own vow, and the curses, one is grieved to read, took 
effect. That early disappointment altered his entire nature. He 
became suspicious, he acquired what Ruskin called “ faithlessness.” 
“And yet in ten years,” Ruskin continues, “I have never heard 
Turner say one depreciating word of living man or of a man’s 
work. I have never seen him look an unkind or blameful look.” 

The great hour in his career was the publication in 1845, when 
Turner himself was past sixty, of Mr. Ruskin’s first volume of 
Modern Painters. This fact is too well known to pursue at any 
length at all. 

His great friend in middle life was Chantry, the sculptor. 
Chantry was always allowed to make jokes about the pictures. 
Turner would chuckle for days when Chantry pretended to warm 
his hands at the famous orange chrome skies. ‘I see,” said 
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Chantry once, “that you are painting an advertisement for the 
Sun Fire Insurance!” Humour of this crude kind did not 
wound the disillusioned and reserved man. But with regard to 
other criticism, Ruskin has told us that Turner was acutely 
sensitive to censure. ‘‘ Owing to his natural kindness, he felt it 
for himself or for others, not as criticism, but as cruelty. He 
knew that however little his power could be seen, he had, at least, 
done as much as ought to have saved him from wanton insult; 
and the attacks upon him in his later years were to him not merely 
contemptible in their ignorance, but amazing in their ingratitude.” 
These words may sound strong to us nowadays, but it seems that 
in Punch and in some other comic periodicals a good deal of fun 
was made at the expense of the old painter. In reading over 
these skits I do not feel that the least malice was intended; they 
might jar on our present idea of good taste—such things would 
not be written now about a man of Turner’s age and reputation. 
Thackeray, who was among the scoffers, lived to regret very 
bitterly his sarcasm at the great artist’s expense. Turner differed 
both from Balzac and from Brahms in caring at all about the 
ordinary published estimate of his work. Probably, he was more 
timid than either of the great men I have mentioned. After all, 
his sympathies were with inanimate beauty, and the storm and 
stress and strife of human beings were alien to his temperament. 
What I particularly wish to dwell on, however, is Turner’s 
method of work. It was precisely that of Balzac. His plan was 
to absorb whatever he saw quietly, and then, when the impulse 
seized him, work out the result of his observation and his own 
marvellous gifts of imagination into the pictures which are now 
the wonder of Europe. He would walk from twenty to twenty- 
five miles a day, watch the sky, the road-sides, the hedges and 
fields. He was never heard to rhapsodize about scenery. He 
made rapid sketches and finished them later from memory. He 
wrote his pictures first. 1 was shown one of his sketches by a friend 
the other day, and I was told a story in connection with it. It 
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seems that a great lover of his pictures invited him to his country 
house to paint a favourite view. Turner came down, made 
himself agreeable at meals and fished all day. At the end of a 
week or two, his host thought he might, without seeming a 
Shylock, ask a timid question about the proposed work of art. 
“Oh,” said Turner, “the picture’s all right. You can come to 
my room if you like and see it.” His comforted host followed 
him, feeling, perhaps, a certain remorse for doubting his friend’s 
integ-ity, and entered the room. ‘There it is,” said Turner, 
handing him a sheet of paper with these words written upon it: 
“Trees here, river there, clouds.” I need not dwell on the 
despair, the mortification, the hopelessness which afflicted his 
admirer, but the picture was finished in Turner’s own way and in 
his own time. It is now considered one of his loveliest productions. 

Turner’s pictures were inventions; they were seldom topo- 
graphically correct. He would reduce a whole day’s journey into 
one sketch. They followed Balzac’s definition of romance— 
splendid lies, but true in the details. His was creative art in the 
highest meaning of the phrase. 

It is very characteristic of him that no one enjoyed his exquisite 
pictures so much as he did himself. He hated to part with them, 
and, whenever one was sold, he felt that he had suffered an actual 
bereavement. In his later years his miserly habits and his sharp- 
ness in making bargains were seriously misunderstood. His house 
in Queen Anne Street is said to have resembled a ruin in a desert ; 
notes for hundreds, cheques for thousands were offered again and 
again for the pictures and engravings which he kept there. The 
offers were invariably refused. He died, attended by strangers, 
in the little house at Chelsea, which looked on to the river and 
has a railed-in roof from which he could observe sky effects. He 
had engaged the cottage under an assumed name, and, in the 
neighbourhood, he was regarded as an old Admiral in reduced 
circumstances. When he died. at the age of seventy-six, much 
shattered by a laborious career, he left effects which were sworn 
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under £170,000—a fortune accumulated, not for his own pleasure, 
or out of avarice, but for the families of struggling artists. It 
had been his secret aim to collect a legacy for his poor associates 
in art. 

What we find in the education of artists then is this, that 
Balzac, the son of a lawyer, received too little sympathy ; Brahms, 
the son of a musician, received perhaps too much; and Turner, 
who was despised by his teacher, the architect, was always believed 
in by his father, the hairdresser. It is true that the old man never 
praised him much for his beautiful work, but he had an immense 
respect for him when he found he could earn even a few shillings. 

The explanation of these different policies may be found in the 
fact that to the successful barrister in 1830 literature would have 
seemed a descent, to the older Brahms, music merely carried on 
the family tradition, to the wig-maker, the profession of art seemed 
a distinct social advance. And so we always find that, when men 
of artistic talent were born in what are called humble circumstances, 
they received far greater encouragement than if they belonged to 
the well-to-do middle class. In professional and official circles 
artists of every kind were then considered prodigal, restless, 
immoral, slothful in business, discreditable generally. 1 say this 
because none of us care to think that there was any deliberate 
unkindness in the up-bringing of the great men to whom I have 
referred. They would not be so treated in these days. ‘The 
spirit of the Renaissance, in this respect, is once more prevailing, 
and it is always bound to revive and prevail, because Apollo and 
the Muses are as immortal as the Law and the Prophets. 

Dante, a sound Christian, said that long ago. On the other 
hand, we must admit that very young persons with refined tastes 
come to fancy that to lose patience with the business of this life 
is to become spiritually minded. They also come to fancy that 
in order to excel in any of the arts it is right to seek out wild 
companions, to visit strange haunts, to scoff at the respectable, to 
despise simple things, to defy etiquette. I say etiquette, because 
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few honestly wish, in their hearts, to defy the higher rules which 
govern life. Many young, charming people like to be thought 
rather wicked and dangerous and desperate. The less they know 
of real sin and real evil, the more anxious are they to get a 
reputation for dark and turbulent passions. We know of a little 
girl who was commended for her good conduct at the expense of 
a rebellious relative. She became bored at the recital of her 
many merits and deeply interested in the shortcomings of her 
fallen sister. ‘‘ After all,” she said, “I, too, can be very bad if 
I like, and my lies are far worse than Caroline’s.” The average 
young lion, but especially the average young lioness, is like this 
little girl: she wishes it distinctly understood that for outrageous 
and unfeeling conduct, she has capacities beyond the conception 
of all the Carolines, past, present, and to come. 

Student life, on the whole, for those who make any mark is 
pleasant because the tasks are congenial, the comrades are kind, 
the interest never flags. But it means hard work, and it demands 
an independent spirit. If tragic experiences come, they must 
not be deliberately sought: cold-blooded curiosity, premeditated 
imprudence, stimulated feeling teach nothing except bitterness 
and give nothing except artificiality. One true love will bestow 
a deeper insight into the world than years of gallantry. One 
unexpected, untold sorrow is a surer discipline than any number 
of elaborate, acknowledged, and paraded griefs. 

“It is not genius that is so rare,” said Goethe, “but sincerity.” 
He was not referring to mere heartiness and good-will, mere 
candour and straightforwardness; he meant the sincerity which 
enables a man to meet his own private feelings squarely, without 
fear and without hope—without the fear of finding them too 
small or without the hope of making them magnificent. This 
gift is the first and greatest of all. There are artists who cannot 
give expression to their natures: they cannot draw, or compose, 
or write, but they have the artist’s soul. A brilliant poet once 
said of his jold boatman: “If that man had my technique, he 
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would be with Virgil, and if I had his rich temperament, I could 
hope to stand by Homer.” 

One point is especially worthy of remark in the careers of the 
three men I have chosen to speak about. Balzac was helped and 
believed in by devoted women, whereas Brahms and Turner were 
supported wholly by men. It was Joachim, Liszt, and Schumann 
who fought the battles of young Brahms. It was John Ruskin 
who made Turner’s fame ring through the entire world. It 
would be interesting to trace in the works of the three the 
particular attributes which made them appeal so strongly in one 
case to feminine, in the other cases to masculine faith. A ready 
reply would be that women like novels, whereas men, as a rule, 
do not. But Balzac’s novels are more read by men than by women. 
His style is uncompromising; he is never a sentimentalist ; his 
portraits of women are not altogether flattering. It is true that 
he wrote a great deal about love, but he also wrote as much, and 
even more, about finance, politics, vice, metaphysics, and religion. 
Perhaps his fascination was due to his power of describing, in 
letters, and no doubt in conversation, his own feelings. Instinct 
in choosing a confidant and the genius for self-revelation are, 
perhaps, as rare as the most supreme imaginative faculties. I 
gather, too, that Balzac was dogmatic and domineering ; a man of 
that kind will take correction and advice from women when he 
would quarrel with men. Turner and Brahms, on the other hand, 
were less assertive, more persuasive in their ways; this made them 
popular with their own sex, perhaps less attractive to the opposite 
one, which is notoriously most enchanting and enchanted in 
subduing the unmanageable. 

I ask myself now whether, if a man were master of his own 
fate, he would be, by choice, an artist? It is a question few could 
answer quickly. Perhaps, some might say that Balzac answered 
the question unconsciously in the piercing words:—‘“It seems as 
though what is mere commonplace in the lives of all other men 
will ever be a dream of romance for me. I shall never know 
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ordinary happiness.” I prefer to take his later statement :— 
‘Misfortune, which has true friends, is, perhaps, far better than 
blessings which are envied.” 

Art has friends. We have seen that, when everything failed 
and went wrong, the least fortunate artist had faithful tender 
friends, some known, more unknown. Browning, to whom I 
have compared Brahms, wrote— 


“TI have a friend across the sea, , 
It all grew out of the books I write, 
They find such favour in his sight, 

That he slaughters you with savage looks 
Because you don’t admire my books.” 


There is the artist’s life—unending labour, supreme desolation, 
infinite love. 





UNE VISION.* 
Par F. Verdier. 


‘A nuit tombait brutalement, noire et morne. De gros 

nuages d’encre galoppaient dans un ciel de sang. Le 

vent sifflait. Les vagues déchainées venaient battre 

l’estacade, et leurs masses sombres éparpillaient sur la 

gréve leurs aigrettes de diamants. Et brusquement 
Yorage éclata. Les oiseaux éperdus fuyaient, rasant |’eau noire. 
Le vent strident sonna la charge. Les flots furieusement livré- 
rent au rivage de terribles assauts. L’escadron des nuages 
s’élanca plus rapide. Au loin, le cap de La Héve semblait 
quelque navire immense prét 4 combattre, et les feux du phare 
plaquaient sur la mer sinistre des rougeurs d’incendie. Et 
voici que lentement, au fond des cieux noirs une vision confuse 
commenga de surgir. Vague d’abord, et d’instant en instant 
plus précise elle avangait. Tous mes membres tremblaient, et 
d’effroi le poil se dressait sur ma chair. Je ne pouvais ni crier 
ni remuer. 

Et le spectre hideux approchait toujours. Distinctement 
maintenant je le voyais. C’était une femme—trés grande— 
horrible. Ses vétements noirs, en lambeaux déchiquetés comme 
des nuages, cachaient mal son pauvre corps, maigre et flétri. Du 
sang coulait sur ses membres. Des serpents sifflaient dans ses 
cheveux épais. Sa main droite tenait un glaive rouge de meurtre; 
a sa main gauche pendaient en grappes des tétes coupées dont les 
cheveux morts senroulaient sur ses doigts décharnés. Mes 
dents claquaient et la sueur glacait mon corps. Je fis pour 
parler un supréme effort et balbutiai, “Qui donc es tu?” 
‘Je suis l’Humanité passée. Les nuages sont mes soldats et 
les flots mes cavaliers. J’étais la Guerre. Par le fer et par le 


* Récitée 4 une réunion d’étudiants anglais qui célébraient en Normandie le cour nt du 
Roi Edouard VII. 
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feu j'ai voulu tout détruire. J’ai fait ce réve: la Mort et le 
Néant pour tous. J’ai brulé les villes. J’ai massacré les femmes 
et les enfants. J’ai tué la Pensée Humaine, et mes cavales 
foulaient aux pieds l’orgueilleuse Raison. J’ai saccagé Rome. 
Jai sur l’Acropole insulté Athéna, et du Parthenon fait pour 
mes chevaux une écurie. Mes barbares comme des sangliers ont 
pendant deux cents ans fait de l’Europe leur bauge. J’ai porté 
en croupe Attila le Fléau de Dieu. Ow je passais, l’herbe 
elle-méme ne repoussait plus. J’étais la Mort, et pourtant la 
Mort m’a prise et mes temps sont passées.”” 

Un grand souffle de vent s’éleva. La vision comme un flocon 
de brume s’effilocha, s’amincit et comme une fumée légere, 
s’évanouit. Alors les flots un peu se calmérent. Les vagues 
furent moins furieuses. Le vent s’adoucit et l’air moins lourd 
fut respirable. Mais dans le ciel moins noir, les nuées précurseurs 
d’orage roulaient toujours. La lune a l’horizon montait et sa 
lumiére blonde mettait sur la mer et sur la gréve ses plaques 
d’argent et d’or. 

Du plus profond du ciel une autre femme alors descendit sur 
un rayon de l’astre. De longs cheveux noirs ruisselaient sur ses 
€paules blanches. Tout son corps ferme et souple ondulait sous 
sa robe. Ses yeux pers semblaient provoquer 4 la fois et l’Amour 
et la Haine. Sa main droite tenait les balances de la Justice, mais 
sa gauche brandissait le glaive ensanglanté de la Guerre. 

Je l’admirais et je la redoutais. Et ma voix tremblait d’espoir 
et de crainte quand je lui dis: “‘ Déesse aux grands yeux, qui donc 
es tu? Parle, je t’en supplie. Je doute et n’ose, et je voudrais 
savoir, et j’ai peur de savoir.” 

“Je suis |’Humanité présente! je suis bonne et je suis 
mauvaise. Je suis la Science et je suis Ignorance. La Vapeur 
et la Foudre m/’obéissent, mais l’alcool et les canons, moisson- 
neurs d’hommes, sont aussi mon ouvrage. Je suis la Justice et 
je suis la Haine. J'ai dit que les hommes sont libres et qu’ils 
sont égaux. Mais j’ai jeté Hugo en exil et j’ai fait 4 Spinoza 
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polir des verres de lunettes. Je suis le Bonheur et je suis la 
Souffrance. J’ai rompu les chiines des esclaves, mais dans leurs 
fers brisés j'ai fait rentrer les forgats du travail et de la misére.” 

L’ombre se tut. Je dis encore: ‘ Pourquoi la science aux 
uns, aux autres l’ignorance? Pourquoi l’amour des citoyens et 
la haine des nations? Pourquoi le bonheur pour mes fréres et la 
souffrance pour moi?” 

Le spectre muet, tandis que je parlais, s’éloignait toujours; et 
d’instant en instant plus subtil, lentement |’aurore blonde 
entr’ouvrit au fond du ciel son rideau de nuages. La mer de 
noire devint bleue. Le vent tout a coup s’apaisa et se fit zéphyr. 
Des voiles sur les flots erraient, grands oiseaux blancs. Des 
parfums discrets venus de terre flottaient comme un encens. Les 
étoiles palissaient. Le soleil 4 l’horizon montrait sur son disque 
de rubis, rayonnant dans un flamboiement de gloire. 

Et voici que bercée sur |’écume des vagues, pour la troisiéme 
fois une femme parut, nouvelle Aphrodité. Ses cheveux d’or 
en auréole inondaient sa face de Vénus, et son corps nu semblait la 
fleur immense d’un grand lys virginal. Tout en elle était Beauté, 
Harmonie et Douceur. Elle tenait en ses mains la palme verte 
du laurier de Gloire et de Paix. Et son sourire éblouissant disait : 
Il faut qu’on m’aime. Je m’agenouillai sur la gréve et levant 
vers elle mes mains jointes, je dis: ‘Je te reconnais et pourtant 
je ne t’ai jamais vue, Mais je t’ai tant desirée, tant appelée 
que tu ne pouvais pas ne point venir. Je te reconnais et je t'aime 
et je suis 4 tes genoux. Demeure ainsi toujours, 6 maitresse toute 
aimable, qui d’un signe apaise les flots, éclaire les tenébres, calme 
les vents.” Une voix céleste repondit. 

“J'ai vu que tu souffrais, et je veux te voir heureux. J'ai 
vu que tu pleurais et je veux te voir sourire. J’ai vu que tu 
désespérais et je veux te rendre l’espoir. Je suis l’Humanité 
Future. C’est de moi que révait Platon. C’est moi que Dante 
a vue dans son voyage aux cieux. Pour moi Milton eut retrouvé 
le Paradis et Hugo m’eut chantée. Je suis l’Universelle Joie. 
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La Haine et l’Envie et le Vice et la Guerre s’enfuient 4 mon 
approche. Je suis l’Universelle Science, Arriére! Superstitions! 
Faux Préjugés! Mauvaise Foi! Je suis l’Universelle Paix. A 
mon approche, les barriéres tombent. Les peuples fiers se tendent 
les mains. Et doucement je les enchaine et les conduis par la 
route éternelle, le Travail dompteur de maux, vers plus de Liberté, 
de Bonheur et d’Amour !” 

Je restais immobile, en extase, les yeux fixés sur la vision divine. 
Mais le soleil qui toujours montait, de ses rayons brulants, la 
fondait comme un brouillard léger. Elle flotta quelque temps 
encore et disparut. Mais mon coeur ne s’attrista point et je 
sentis que j’avais en moi assez d’Espoir et d’Idéal pour affronter 
la vie réelle. Le bruit des flots qui battaient la gréve acheva de 
me rappeler a moi-méme. Je m’apercus alors que j’avais révé. 





THE QUEEN OF THE AIR. 
By R. Warwick Bond. 


MeN HIERE is always something peculiarly attractive about 
the informal motions of a great mind. Whether it is 
that we hope by observation of them to throw light 
upon the finished and formal work—to distinguish 

Mtherein what was original from what was borrowed, to 

trace the spontaneous form or germ of an idea, and ascertain how 

far it received development by art and reflection, to disentangle 
some intricate piece of weaving by a recognition of the colour and 
texture of strands in their unwoven state—or whether we are 
animated by curiosity rather about the man, the result is the same. 
We scan with eagerness the unfinished, the informal, the orsi of 
the sculptor’s studio, the pen-and-ink drawings of Raphael, the 
bits of paper on which Turner has left some hasty splashes of 
colour: we delight in the erasures, the changes of mind, the signs 
of progress. These things seem to bridge the gulf: they diminish 
our awe, they make affection possible. They are evidence that 
those we so much admire are not after all, perhaps, so wholly 
different from ourselves; no result of some extraordinary exertion 
of creative power (so say we, encouraging ourselves, deceiving 
ourselves), but of the common human clay. We recognize that 
they and their works grew, even as we, to however vastly different 
result. What an interest attaches to the two first quartos of 

Romeo and Fuliet and of Hamlet, to the comparison of a first with 

a second form, and of both with a later! Who would lose the 

privilege of seeing the world’s great dramatist with his coat off, 

touching, adding, readjusting, transforming? What a demand 

for, and production, in late years, of biography, with its intimate 

revelations, its frank epistolary confidences! What a fever of 

interest in the dress and daily habits, the accent and appearance of 
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celebrities, is that which is catered for by the industrious and 
imaginative interviewer! One and all we desire the personal, the 
intimate: and if the desire be often in modern times far wide of 
‘the mark, mere idle curiosity about trifles important only to vul- 
garity, pushed to the point of gross impertinence, and weakly 
indulged or even sought by its objects to the sacrifice of all dignity 
and decency of reserve, it is perhaps ultimately referable to the 
same instinct. Even the evening paper is an advance, perhaps, on 
‘stolid apathy; and the democracy may come in time to better 
things, passing on from a man’s breakfast to his brains, rising 
through hats and collars to heart and conduct. 

Something of this interest in the informal often hangs about the 
parerga of a busy man of letters. It attaches, I think, to a work 
of Ruskin’s, eulogized by Sir W. B. Richmond in a recent address 
to the members of the Ruskin Union—The Queen of the Air. 
That book consists of three lectures, professing to deal with the 
subject of Greek Myths; but in truth the first alone properly 
deserves that classification, though the title of Athena is extended 
to the two others, and gives to a number of speculations, on 
science, art and sociology, a more or less fanciful connexion with 
the goddess who represented to the mind of Greece the ideas of 
Wisdom and of Work. I have before now commented on the 
desultoriness which besets much of Ruskin’s later writing. It was 
a habit to which, by the very wealth and fertility of his mind, he 
was always prone, and one to which he had given fatal encourage- 
ment of late by adopting as the vehicle of his ideas the loose epis- 
tolary form. Time and Tide, a series of letters to a working-man, 
had appeared on December 19, 1867; and that amazing periodical, 
Fors Clavigera, in which the discursive habit is given the fullest 
latitude, began in January, 1871, less than two years after the pub- 
lication of The Queen of the Air, whose preface is dated at Vevey, 
May 1, 1869. Of all men of letters Ruskin is perhaps the best 
example of the embarras de richesses. We read a clear and 
vigorous treatise on some aspect of science or politics, and while 
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we admire its lucid grasp and practical air, we note, perhaps, a lack 
of varied illustration, an absence of charm. We read another 
essay on the same or kindred themes by a man of wider cultivation, 
and while we acknowledge its superior fascination we feel less 
certain of its conclusions, more doubt of its utility for our purpose. 
It is the old distinction between fact and mind, between instruc- 
tion and education, between aid and stimulus, between crop and 
manure: and the advantage to be respectively derived is purely a 
question of the immediate or the ultimate, the particular or the 
general purpose. It is Ruskin’s fertility of mind that makes him so 
excellent for the latter, so educative and formative; but he con- 
tinually pays the penalty in a certain dissipation of force, a failure 
of concentrated effect. Few people, perhaps, realise how enormous 
are the difficulties imposed on literary achievement by those: very 
qualities of quick imagination and wide knowledge without which 
literature cannot be said to live at all. That delight in beginning, 
that impatience of finishing; that pleasure in the new suggestion, 
that weariness of the already grasped or sketched; the joy of con- 
ception, the tedium of execution; the brightly-coloured butterfly 
that lures perpetually from the prefixed track—this was the endless 
war of Ruskin’s intellectual life, readily confessed of his work as 
a draughtsman and painter, more patent, though less clearly 
recognized by himself, in his later literary work. Every true 
artist, every writer strong enough to aim at what is valuable 
rather than successful, knows that struggle. With infinite cost of 
energy and wear of spirit he bows to the self-denying ordinance. 


The tasks in hours of insight willed 
Through months of gloom must be fulfilled : 


and the effort is the harder for the full mind. With the growing 
accumulation of mental stores the difficulty of manipulating and 
using them becomes ever greater, until we see at last the plastic 
energy threatened with destruction by the wealth of its materials, 
the great mind almost perishing in its own too-much. 
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But in the present work, of which I propose to take some brief 
note, the tendency is still held fairly in check. We may still see 
the creative spirit awrestle, 


“ Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its flight,” 


compelling: matter to seemly form and consistence. The disciplinary 
value of his early exercises in poetical composition, and of the 
ordered scheme of the earlier volumes of Modern Painters, is 
still felt. The first of the three lectures is kept within quite 
legitimate confines; it is a study of the Greek Myths of Cloud 
and Storm, given at University College, London, on March gth, 
1869. The second is only advanced as supplementary to the 
first; and if it somewhat enlarges the subject of Athena as con- 
ceived by the Greeks, the departure is acknowledged in the opening 
paragraph, and the text still keeps in part to Greek thought and 
mythology, while interweaving much detail and illustration from 
modern botany and zoology. The third, which amounts to nearly 
half the whole book, passes quite away from Greek conceptions of 
Athena, substituting (though still under her name) a number of 
quite modern ideas on architecture, painting, and political economy, 
which at least make the book more generally representative of its 
many-sided author, though they can claim but a loose kinship 
with its ostensible subject. This lecture is in fact a composite of 
several other passages or brief discourses written for other occa- 
sions, and included here with only a very slight attempt to give 
them a due connexion, but very interesting individually for all 
that; partly taken from a recent lecture at the Royal Institution 
(January 29th, 1869) on the Architecture of the valley of Somme 
(secs. 102-5), partly some old notes on political economy (secs. 
120-34), a portion of the Cestus of Aglaia published in the Art 
Journal for 1865-6 (secs. 135-59), and lastly an interesting little 
address on a Greek coin, given at the Art School of Lambeth on 
the preceding March 15th (secs. 160-77). 
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And the book is curiously representative of his variety, not 
merely in its matter, but in its style. It is mainly due to the 
intricacy of its subject that the first lecture is far more difficult to 
follow than the generality of Ruskin’s writing; but, independent 
of that intricacy, there is a greater subtlety and ingenuity in 
manipulating his matter, induced, rather than involved, by the 
nature of the subject. The second and third lectures run off 
much more easily and like himself. In the third we have one of 
those autobiographical bits of which his work is full (secs. 111-2); 
and if we are tempted to call such passages egoistic, we should 
remember that they are only the franker form of a quality which 
necessarily pervades all literary work not merely technical. In 
his discussion of “ purple ”’ (secs. 91-2) we have a recurrence of 
that minute attention to words and their senses which crops up so 
often in his work, but which the study of myth peculiarly invites. 
The book throughout affords instances of his discursive habit of 
illustration; at the close of the second lecture (sec. 98), in his 
summary of what he has been saying about Athena, we have a 


return to the old picturesque rhetoric, of which he has long before 
proved himself a master, but which he gradually discards, less, I 
think, from failing ability or inspiration than from distaste ; while 
in introducing his remarks on Modesty and Liberty (sec. 134, 
p. 181) he gives us one of those intimate revelations of his 
methods as a literary craftsman, of which there are other instances 
in Preterita and in Fiction, Fair and Foul. 


“*T am sorry,’ he says, ‘that they are written obscurely ;—and it 
may be thought affectedly; but the fact is, I have always had three 
different ways of writing: one, with the single view of making myself 
understood, in which I necessarily omit a great deal of what comes 
into my head; another, in which I say what I think ought to be said, 
in what I suppose to be the best words I can find for it (which is in 
reality an affected style—be it good or bad); and my third way of 
writing is to say all that comes into my head for my own pleasure, in 
the first words that come, retouching them afterwards into a cg 
grammar. These notes for the Art Journal were so written; and 
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like them myself, of course, but ask the reader’s pardon for their 
confusedness,’” 


Passages like this are not, perhaps, entirely trustworthy—it is 
always so much easier to persuade oneself that one’s brain followed 
such and such a course in production, than to restore and describe 
the actual process; but, apart from their accuracy of detail, the 
words are interesting evidence that one of the most discursive and 
desultory of writers was aware of his own tendency. 

Among the most interesting features of the book is the modi- 
fication of attitude it shows both in regard to science and to faith. 
True, we have the same old protest against machinery. The pre- 
face, written at Vevey on his way to Italy, mourns over “the 
light, the air, the waters” of Lake Geneva ‘“‘all defiled!”’: and 
in the general principles which he lays down for State regulation 
of compulsory labour (sec. 130) he will have it employ vital or 
muscular power first; natural mechanical power of wind, water or 
electricity, second; and only at last have resource to artificial 
mechanical power—though the distinction between natural and arti- 
ficial mechanical power is in truth quite unreal, consisting only in 
the more, or the less, obvious use of natural laws in either case. We 
may approve the motive of the distinction, while we smile at the 
distinction itself. And he would have all articles of manufac- 
ture, the need of which can be foreseen some time beforehand, 
transported not by railway, but by human draught along canals 
(p. 171). And, further, there is a characteristic expression of 
impatience with scientific nomenclature (p. 84): ‘‘ When I want 
to know why a leaf is green, they tell me it is coloured by 
‘chlorophyll,’ which at first sounds very instructive; but if they 
would only say plainly that a leaf is coloured green by a thing 
which is called ‘green leaf,’ we should see more precisely how far 
we had got.” Botanist as he is, he must be perfectly aware that 
the use of Greek and Latin terminology in science descends to us 
from peoples who were among the earliest repositories of scientific 
knowledge, and whose nomenclature was retained partly to avoid, 
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as far as possible, the trouble of renaming everything, partly on 
account of the convenience of a denotation of universal acceptance 
for matters of fact of universal and imperative importance. He 
knows, too, perfectly well that naming is not mere naming, but 
implies classification. 

But his attitude to science generally is more respectful than it 
has been. In the preface, while welcoming Tyndall’s recent dis- 
covery of the cause of the blue colour of the sky, he tenders 
graceful apology to him and “all masters of physical science, for 
any words of mine, either in the following pages or elsewhere, 
that may seem to fail in the respect due to their great powers of 
thought, or in the admiration due to the far scope of their 
discovery.” Yet he has no intention of withdrawing the warnings 
uttered in Modern Painters. He still fears lest men of science 
should ‘‘care for the universe only; for man not at all ;”’* he would 
still suggest that absorption in the details of Nature which loses 
sight of her moral and imaginative aspects is a disaster to the 
artist and to the man.f And, though he appends in a note (p. 
go) a qualified acceptance of Darwin’s view of the origin of 
species, and acknowledges interest in speculations and experiments 
about the source of life (p. 81), he insists that all the varying 
forms of creation “have reference in their action, or nature, to 
the human intelligence that perceives them” (p. 121, also pp. 90, 
92), insists on a purpose in their formation relative to humanity, 
and maintains that, whatever we may ascertain about the natural 
processes which give rise to life, or to species, these are only links 
in the chain of causation, never enabling us to escape from the 
ultimate Cause, or pierce the veil that shrouds from human ken 


the Lord and Giver of life. 


“What is heat? or what, motion? What is this ‘primo mobile,’ 
this transitional power, in which all things live, and move, and have 
their being? It is by definition, something different from matter, and 


® Modern Painters, vol. iv., p. 221: Pt. L., ch. i., sec. 9. 
+ 1b., vol. iii., p. 325: Pt. IV., ch. xvii., secs. 42-3. 
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we may call it as we choose—‘first cause,’ or ‘first light,’ or ‘first 
heat’; but we can show no scientific proof of its not being personal, 


and coinciding with the ordinary conception of a supporting spirit in 
all things” (p. 86). 


Yet there is a change in his attitude on questions of faith, more 
marked here, perhaps, than has been visible in any earlier work, 
yet one that had been in silent and gradual progress now for some 
twelve or fifteen years. Readers of Saint George will remember 
the interesting paper on this subject contributed by Mr. A. S. 
Mories in the April number for 1901. The discussion with Mr. 
W. J. Stillman, in Switzerland, there alluded to, took place, 
perhaps, in 1860, when they were at Chamonix together, or 
perhaps before. Ruskin, at least, was in Switzerland in 1854 
and 1856; while in 1858 we have the incident of his revulsion of 
feeling against the rigidly Protestant preacher at Turin, recounted 
by himself in Preverita, vol. iii, sec. 23. The exact stages of his 
faith or failure of faith are nowhere clearly marked: it is not a 
matter on which men of earnest and candid soul talk or write 
with ease, not one on which they can in many cases affirm their 
views or feelings very definitely even to themselves, a respect in 
which they differ somewhat widely from the street-preacher, 
exuberantly informing his open-air audience of his pleasurable 
sensations at the precise moment when the beneficent change in 
him was wrought. True the preacher might cite this very 
difference as proof that his was the more gracious state ; 
but the reluctance to speak of their doubts is intensified in 
the minds of the most thoughtful men by a perception that 
the pillars of a widely-accepted faith cannot receive any shock 
without grave danger to the social fabric which they help to 
support. Throughout the book the tone of allusions to Biblical 
history or Christian symbolism is uniformly reverent: but the 
mere introduction from such history or symbolism of parallel 
illustrations to Greek myth is significant of his progress in the 
struggle between intellectual conviction and tradition, and the 
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opening words are intended to prepare his readers for such, and 
anticipate their possible objection. 


“We cannot justly interpret the religion of any people, unless we 
are prepared to admit that we ourselves, as well as they, are liable to 
errors in matters of faith; and that the convictions of others, however 
singular, may in some points have been well founded, while our own, 
however reasonable, may in some particulars be mistaken. You must 
forgive me, therefore, for not always distinctively calling the creeds of 
the past ‘superstition,’ and the creeds of the present day ‘religion’ ; 
as well as for assuming that a faith now confessed may sometimes 
be superficial, and that a faith long forgotten may once have been 
sincere. . . . Whatever charge of folly may justly attach to 
the saying,— —* There i is no God,’ the folly is prouder, deeper, and less 
pardonable, in saying, ‘ There is no God but for me.’” 


There is significance, too, of the growth of fairness in his 
contention on p. 74 about the device of Peisistratus, who in 
order to win popular support for his usurpation of power at Athens, 
disguised a beautiful woman as Athena and made her ride beside 
him in his chariot—that while such willingness to play with a 
popular faith might be an argument of worldliness and a double 
mind, the rejection of literal superstition did not prevent his 
sincerely holding the same ideas in a more abstract form.* 

Turning to consider a little more closely the specific contents 
of the book, we find the first lecture, as already said, purporting 
to be a study of the Greek myths of storm and cloud, which 
myths Ruskin chooses to group under the general presidency of 
Athena, the special protecting goddess of the Athenian people. 
He frames his definition of a myth, of course, so as to cover and 
excuse the treatment he intends to give: he defines it as “‘a story 
with a meaning attached to it other than it seems to have at 
first’; and he instances the fable of Hercules slaying the many- 
headed Hydra of Lerna, for which he suggests the rationalistic 
interpretation that Hercules actually purified a marsh, or several 


* The source of the story is Herodotus, bk. i., ch. 60: the date, not long after Peisistratus’ first 
usurpation in 560 B.C. 
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streams, from deadly miasmata, or, further, that this struggle with 
the Hydra signified his contest with “the venom and vapour of 
envy and evil ambition in other men’s souls or his own.” He 
does not say that this was the view taken of the myth by the 
general mind of Greece; rather that the common belief was in the 
literal story of a man killing a deadly serpent. Nevertheless, he 
postulates the existence in more thoughtful minds of a conscious- 
ness of more in a myth than this literal statement; and further 
asserts a physical basis, in natural phenomena, for all the great 
myths ; summing up his explanation by bidding us discern in them 


“three structural parts—the root and the two branches :—the root, 
in physical existence, sun, or sky, or cloud, or sea; then the personal 
incarnation of that; becoming a trusted and companionable deity, with 
whom you may walk hand in hand, as a child with its brother or its 
sister; and, lastly, the moral significance of the image, which is in all 
the great myths eternally and beneficently true.” (pp. 9-10.) 


He guards himself by saying, “the real meaning of any myth 
is that which it has at the noblest age of the nation among whom 
it is current” (p. 11); and takes that age to be, in Greece, about 
500 B.C., the time of Pindar and Aeschylus. Thus, practically, 
he asserts his right to frame an eclectic interpretation from the 
whole history of a myth; basing all on physical phenomena, but 
attaching moral interpretations, as he can find support for such in 
Greek literature. With this definitely-postulated attitude it is 
useless to quarrel, especially as it enables him to deliver one of 
those ingenious and beautiful sermons in which he and his readers 
in general so much delight. Only it is needful to remember that 
such a method is popular rather than scientific, and no safe guide 
in any historical sense. It mingles the rude ideas of a people in 
the dawn of their history with the very different ideas of their 
highly-civilized descendants, welding into one the beliefs of early 
superstition and the ingenious fancies by which later poets and 
philosophers strove to explain, or to excuse, those beliefs. This 
is the real gist of these somewhat obscure opening sections—they 
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are a roundabout method of explaining that his treatment of 
myths is somewhat arbitrary. Those who wish to frame a more 
accurate idea of the history and development of these early beliefs 
should consult a work like Mr. Andrew Lang’s Myth, Ritual and 
Religion.* The ethical force of myths was seldom originally 
inherent in them, but was imported by literary men, poets and 
philosophers, living in a later age, with better and higher notions 
of Divinity, who tried to eliminate the incongruous, ridiculous, 
and immoral elements which they found in current religion, and 
© interpret bare and insignificant facts in a way which would 
make them ethically beautiful and fruitful of good. This process 
had begun at the time to which Ruskin refers, the sixth and early 
fifth centuries B.C.—it was the attitude of Pindar and Xenophanes 
—though its full development comes rather later in the history 
of Greek thought. That of the sixth century was chiefly occupied 
with physics; and, therefore, the explanations then tendered by 
Greeks as to the origin of their own myths are rather physical 
than moral.t This physical element in myth was, no doubt, a 
reality: natural objects, natural forces, are those which impinge 
most readily on a childish imagination, and there is nothing 
whatever strange or surprising in the fact that sun, moon, stars, 
sky, sea, rivers, rocks and trees received deification from early 
man. But it by no means follows that this was the origin of all 
myths, or that all parts of a myth can be explained in this 
physical way. Many were, no doubt, nature-myths: many were 
the distorted and magnified representations of deeds and charac- 
teristics of prominent men, as was first suggested by Euhemerus :$ 


* Longmans, “ The Silver Library,” 2 vols., 1899. 

+ “All early attempts at an interpretation of mythology are so many efforts to explain the 
myths on some principle which shall seem not unreasonable to men living at the time of the 
explanation.”—(Myth, Ritual and Religion, p.7.) “It did not occur to Theagenes [of Rhegium, 
525 B.C.] to ask whether any evidence existed to show that the pre-Homeric Greeks were Empedo- 
clean or Heraclitean philosophers.”—(Jé., p. 18). 

} A Sicilian Greek, who resided at the court of Cassander of Macedonia about 316 B.C. In 
his Sacra Historia, he professed to have found, during his travels down the Red Sea, this account of 
the origin of Greek beliefs about the gods, engraved on bronze pillars in an (imaginary) island called 
Panchza. His relation to the Greek myths is something similar to that which Geoffrey of 
Monmouth bears to the Arthurian legends. 
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some were simply fictions of the poets: and some were due to a 
personification of those dim stirrings of goodness and holiness felt 
by man even in earliest times. 

The theory which places the general origin of myths in nature- 
personification received a strong impulse en the German philo- 
logical school about the middle of the nineteenth century, of 
which the prominent representative in England was Professor Max 
Miller. He insisted that the true explanation of myth was to be 
found in language. Examine, he said, the earliest forms of names 
of deities in kindred languages. When we find, for example, that 
Zeus in Greek, and ¥u-piter in Latin, is represented in their elder 
sister, Sanskrit, by Dyaus, which is derived from dya or div, day, 
we understand that the original notion of the word was not so 
much that of the all-wise, all-powerful deity, as simply that of 
“the shining one,” the sky. Most of the prominent personages 
and incidents in ancient mythology are similarly traced by this 
school to simple elemental conceptions. ‘In the hymns of the 
Rigveda,”* says Max Miiller, “we still have the last chapter of 
the real Theogony of the Aryan races.” And, further, because 
the roots of words were generally expressive of action, early races 
could only name objects by actions, ¢.g., a river could only be 
spoken or thought of as a runner, a roarer, a defender, etc.; and 
so the personifying habit which gives rise to myth is traceable to 
the necessities of language. 

To this school has succeeded the anthropological or folk-lorist 
school, represented in Germany by Mannhardt, in England by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, which declines to believe in this philological origin 
of myths; attributing the personifying habit, and especially the 
habit of bestowing gender on natural objects, to a natural human 
tendency; and considering language and its habits rather as the result 
than the cause of such tendency. How can these myths, they ask, 
be due to peculiarities of language, when precisely similar myths 


* The most ancient collection of Sanskrit poems. (Lectures on the Science of Language, Vol. Il. 
lecture ix). 
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are found among the savage races of to-day, whose languages, 
totally unconnected with those of the Aryan stock, present no such 
peculiarities? ‘A Maori myth is very like a Greek myth. If 
the Greek myth arose from a disease of Greek, how did the wholly 
different Maori speech, and a score of others, come to have 
precisely the same malady?”* The habit of personification, 
natural to the whole human race, is the originating cause of myths ; 
and Mr. Lang suggests that this habit has its origin in the savage’s. 
observation that his own action originates in his own conscious 
will, which leads him to attribute similar conscious will to the 
action of natural objects, to rivers, trees, winds, clouds, etc., i.e., to 
confer on them personality. t 

It should be added that both Max Miiller and Mr. Lang are at 
one as to the impossibility of explaining myths with certainty from 
mythographers or from the poets: they are as misleading as a col- 
lection of dried flowers would be to a botanist who had no growing 
plants with which to compare them. 

It will be seen that the method Ruskin follows in The Queen of 
the Air of interpreting myths from what he finds in Homer, 
Hesiod, and Pindar, is not likely to yield very reliable results: 
and he has been further misled by the habit of resolving myths 
into simple elemental conceptions, characteristic of Max Muller 
and the school that was dominant in the sixties, when he turned 
his attention to the subject. Basing his essay throughout on 
Nature-conceptions, he interprets Athena with most ingenious 
ramifications as the goddess of the clear sky,{ and represents as 
connected with and subordinate to her the other deities of cloud and 


* Lang’s Modern Mythology, p. xv. 
+ Ib., p. xi. 

} Welcker (Griechische Gotterlehre, Gottingen, 1857, i, 303) had maintained that she was a 
feminine personification of the upper air, the daughter of Zeus, the dweller in ether. Max Miiller 
says Athene = Ahana, Sanskrit for “dawn,” Curtius derives the name from 48, interpreting as “the 
blooming one,” the maiden: Preller doubtfully from 4&8, whence — the air, or from dv@, 
whence dv@os, a flower, agreeing that she means in any case the clear height of ether: while more 
modern mythologists, ¢.g., Furtwangler, maintain her to be the cloud goddess, or the goddess of the 
lightning that springs from the clouds. (Myth, Ritual and Religion, ii, 264.) 
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storm, AZolus, Boreas, the Harpies, and Hermes the conductor of 
clouds. But in reality there is little warrant for this association 
of Athena with nature; and none, I believe, for any connexion of 
her with the other gods mentioned. 


‘There is no proof,’ says Mr. Lang (and the statement is quite at 
one with the view taken long ago in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology, and echoes the average classical 
reader’s surprise at these atmospheric associations), ‘that Athene was 
ever a nature-goddess at all, and if she was, there is nothing to show 
what was her department of nature. When we meet her in Homer, 
she is patroness of moral and physical excellence in man and woman. 
Manly virtue she typifies in her martial aspect, the armed and warlike 
maid of Zeus; womanly excellence she protects in her capacity of 
Ergane, the toiler. She is the companion and guardian of Perseus, no 
less than of Odysseus.’ * 


This, however, is not to say that Ruskin has not interpreted 
with ingenuity and beauty some physical notes of Athena which 
he finds in Homer or elsewhere; still less that he is wrong in 
regarding her as the best typification of practical moral energy 


and self-restraint, and of invention among the Greeks. I cannot 
do more than summarise the functions he assigns to her in this 
first lecture. He traces her— 


(1) As the air giving life and health to all animals (secs. 32-7). 

(2) As the air giving vegetative power to the earth, in the myth 
of Athena adopting Erichthonius, the child of the worker 
Hephestus and of the earth, and giving him to be brought 
up by the three nymphs of the dew, Aglauros, Herse, and 
Pandrosos (sec. 38). 

(3) As the air giving motion to the sea and rendering navigation 
possible (sec. 39). 

(4) As the air nourishing artificial light, torch or lamplight, as 
opposed to that of the sun, on the one hand, and of con- 
suming fire on the other (sec. 40). 


* Ib., vol. ii, p. 268. 
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(5) As the air conveying vibration of sound (secs. 41-3); tracin 
this sense of vibrating sound in her other name of Pallas, 
though that name has usually been referred to the brandish- 
ing of her spear by the Warrior-Maid, or derived from the 
most ancient sense of wéd\af, a virgin, a maiden. Ruskin 
allows himself under this last head some speculations on the 
moral effects of Music; as to which I must remark that 
while it is perfectly true that some music seems naturally to 
carry such effect, and true, too, that, by association with 
definite words or with special occasions—of mourning, for 
instance, or festivity, or military pomp—music may be and 
has been made a powerful moral instrument, yet this would 
appear to be rather a side-function, accidental more than 
essential to an art which, more than any of the arts, occupies 
a world of its own,—a world of sound often closely related 
indeed to human emotions (as what human art can fail to 
be ?), yet hardly expressible in terms of thought; a world 
whose vastness was but late discovered, a paradise reserved 


for the old age and weariness of the o’ercrowded earth, 
where man may enter and rest or range at will, his struggles 
and his sufferings awhile forgot. 


I must pass on to the second lecture,t ‘ Athena in the Earth,” 
which is described as a ‘‘study of the supposed, and actual, rela- 
tions of Athena to the vital force in material organism.” There 
is something (perhaps more) of the same difficulty in ascertaining 
his real purpose and bearing in this essay as in the former. I think 
it must be clear to the discerning reader that Athena is little more 
than a nominal heading, justified by references to her, perhaps 
inserted later,{ bestowed on what is really a series of notes on 


* From wé)Xa, to brandish, quiver. 

+ It was not, I believe, ever delivered as a lecture; though the habit of composing for such 
delivery crops up in a phrase on p. 100, “I have gathered for you to-night only instances of what is 
beautiful in Greek religion.” 

t Cf, sec. 44; and the discussion of the Droside or Dew-plants, p. 110, with pp. 56-7 of 
he preceding lecture. 
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zoology and botany, originally taken, perhaps, without special 
purpose, and here brought together to illustrate the thesis of pur- 
pose in creation, of special reference in the animal and vegetable 
world to man and his ethical needs—a thesis which occupies secs. 
51-89 (pp. 78-122), nearly four-fifths of the entire chapter. Ten 
years before this date, on November 24th, 1859, had appeared 
Darwin’s Origin of Species; and Ruskin seems to intend this 
second lecture as a corrective to what he felt as an undue pre- 
occupation with the stages or means of creation as opposed to its 
cause and purpose. Again and again we get the assertion that 
science leaves the ultimate fact unaltered. 


“It is quite true that the tympanum of the ear vibrates under sound, 
and that the surface of the water in a ditch vibrates too, but the ditch 
hears nothing for all that; and my hearing is still to me as blessed a 
mystery as ever”’ (p. 81). 


And of brain-waves as conveyors of mental consciousness— 


“The consciousness itself is nota wave. . . . . My friend is 
dead, and my—according to modern views—vibratory sorrow is not 
one whit less, or less mysterious to me, than my old quiet one ” (p. 82). 


And again and again there is the idea of creation with special 
reference to man. In plants “the strongest life is asserted by char- 
acters in which the human sight takes pleasure, and which seem pre- 
pared with distinct reference tous” (p.89) . . . . “all the 
distinctions of species, both in plants and animals, appear to have 
similar connection with human character” (p. 90). However 
species originate, or are modified by external accident, the well- 
defined groups into which they fall—and Ruskin is inclined to 
deny the step-by-step gradation (p. g0)—carry for man certain 
moral ideas. ‘The crocodile repels, the lamb attracts: “ there is 
no confusion of thought possible between the perfect forms of an 
eagle, a trout, and a war-horse, in their relations to the elements 
and to man” (p. 92). The circumstances in the development of 
plants are unimportant: what directs the circumstance? 
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“It is among the most notable indications of the volition of the 
animating power, that we find the ethical signs of good and evil set on 
these also, as well as upon animals; the venom of the serpent, and in 
some respects its image also, being associated with the passionless 
growth of the leaf out of the ground; while the distinctions of species 
seem appointed with more definite ethical address to the intelligence of 
man as their material products become more useful to him” (p. 104). 


Everywhere, in clouds, plants, and animals, the series of changing 
forms, developed by the power of the air under solar light, have 
reference to man’s thought; suggesting by their horrible or beau- 
tiful appearance, their good or evil qualities, a series of myths, or 
words of the creative power. And the creative power, acting by 
whatever means, has been everywhere attributed to Deity; and 
human art and human happiness have depended on man’s “appre- 
hension of its mystery (which is certain), and of its personality 
(which is probable)” (p. 122). 

There is fallacy, of course, in this argument: it is the old 
unproved assumption of design which pervades Butler’s Analogy. 
Because man sees certain things in the animal or vegetable world, 
because he is disposed to regard them with physical pleasure or 
distaste, or in certain moral aspects, it does not follow that they 
were formed with that purpose, or with reference to him at all. 
The same effect might have followed on the operation of mere 
chance: and there may be other effects, more important, in which 
man has no share or sympathy whatever. The present modes of 
co-existence of plants and of animals, their relations to each other, 
all the relations of the universe, are what has come to be in vast 
periods of time. They were not so at first: the present harmony 
is the survival of a vast incongruity and disunion; and the same 
or a similar harmony might have arisen from beginnings, and 
intermediate stages, wholly different. According to the law of 
adaptation to environment by which evolution seems to be guided, 
correspondences would gradually have come about, no matter what 


the original elements: nor, because a particular set or kind of 
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correspondences has resulted, are we justified in saying that that 
‘set and no other was the original intention or the final end of the 
process. To say so ignores all the preceding intermediate corres- 
pondences, many of which have passed away and left no trace, all 
the processes now going on of which we are ignorant, all that may 
lie hid in the womb of the future. It may beso. It is natural to 
us, who live by correspondences, to extend the idea of such as 
widely as possible, to project our finite experience on to the 
infinite Unknown, to correlate the universe that we find existing 
with a Divine plan outside it, and to say that the plan caused the 
phenomena. But human tendency to think in this way does not 
amount to proof: it may be no more than an intense realisation 
of the existing, much as if a number of wasps, intensely realising 
the correspondence between themselves and the nectarine upon the 
rector’s garden-wall, should feel convinced that the tree was 
planted there to afford them their delicious banquet. Thus much 
alone can be affirmed with certainty, that there is a Force working 
towards correspondences, that Harmony is a Law: we cannot asa 
matter of logic conclude that any particular kind of harmony or 
correspondence is specially or finally designed merely because it is 
that we happen to find. We are, however, equally unable to 
assert the negative. The presence of law, controlling the most 
diverse operations, is indisputable: human conception at least 
invariably associates law and Will; and, given Will with power to 
make law, there is certainly more probability that what exists was 
purposed; though the design may include other purposes from 
which the present stage is yet far distant, and the existent may 
embrace other and perhaps more important results with which man 
has neither acquaintance nor concern. Century after century lilies 
gave their light, and the rose its rapture, to the desert: for 
myriads of years the snowfield slipped in thunder down mountains 
which had given place to sea before man’s advent. Are there not 
to-day mighty growths, cracking the crust which bears them, 
swelling the pean of Nature, in Brazilian forests untrodden since 
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the first morning of the world? The basaltic caverns of Staffa 


were unknown, or unnoted by a humanity careless of scenery and 
ignorant of geology, until the middle of the eighteenth century. 


And the Great Architect, Who loveth best 
Amid His mighty works the lowliest, 

Who though He builded on Creation’s morn 
Staffa, that laughs e’en Roslin’s shafts to scorn, 
Shewed her but yesterday to human eye, 

For that He needs not man’s poor flattery ; 
Content, if on her adamantine floor 

His Godhead echoes in the breakers’ roar ; 

If all along the coast white choirs of waves 
Thunder His glory in a thousand caves* 


—the remainder is not germane to my argument, but I have quoted 
enough to show a certain presumption, as well as illogicality, in 
the idea that man must always share in the purpose or the pleasure 
of his Creator. Let us remember that Anaxagoras was nearly 
stoned by the most enlightened people of the ancient world for 
affirming that Intelligent Purpose ruled it—it was not what they 
had heard before: let us remember that in the land of the Renais- 
sance in the seventeenth century Galileo was imprisoned, if not 
tortured, for maintaining—what the book of Genesis had omitted 
to state—that the earth moved round the sun: and, in an age 
when almost every year brings us fresh knowledge of which we 
never dreamed, let us admit that perhaps after all we are not the 
protagonists in the great drama, and that a thing is not necessarily 
fact because we have always believed it to be so. 

By way of illustration of this moral aspect of the animal world 
Ruskin takes the two orders, reptiles and birds; and shows how 
the serpent represents the spirit of the earth at its maximum, and 
the bird the spirit of the air. The passages in which he describes 
them are among his best efforts. The bird 


* The lines are from an old Newdigate Prize Poem of some twenty-five years ago, my own 
admiration of which has suffered but slight diminution since the day when I was its unsuccessful 
competitor, though its author, a well-known man of letters, might, perhaps, not thank me for 
associating his name publicly therewith. 
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“is little more than a drift of the air brought into form by plumes; 
the air is in all its quills, it breathes through its whole frame and 
flesh, and glows with air in its flying, like a blown flame: it rests upon 
the air, subdues it, surpasses it, outraces it ;—is the air, conscious of 
itself, conquering itself, ruling itself” (p. 93). 


And he goes on to show how the voice of the air, weak, wild and 
useless in itself, is found ordered and commanded in the bird’s 
song; and the colours of the air, its vermilion and flame and 
snow-white and melted blue, are repeated in the bird’s plumage, 
“wave on wave following and fading along breast and throat and 


open wings.” And then of the serpent, “that running brook of 
horror on the ground,’’ he asks :— 


“Why that horror? We all feel it, yet how imaginative it is, how 
disproportionate to the real strength of the creature! ‘There is more 
poison in an ill-kept drain . . . . there is more venom, mortal, inevit- 
able, in a single word sometimes, or in the gliding entrance of a 
wordless thought, than ever ‘vanti Libia con sua rena.’ But that 
horror is of the myth, not of the creature . . . . it is the strength of 
the base element that is so dreadful in the serpent; it is the very 
omnipotence of the earth. That rivulet of smooth silver—how does 
it flow, think you? It literally rows on the earth, with every scale for 
an oar; it bites the dust with the ridges of its body. Watch it, when 
it moves slowly :—A wave, but without wind! a current, but with no 
fall! all the body moving at the same instant, yet some of it to one 
side, some to another, or some forward, and the rest of the coil back- 
wards ; but all with the same calm will and equal way—no contrac- 
tion, no extension; one soundless, ceaseless march of sequent rings, 
and spectral procession of spotted dust, with dissolution in its fangs, 
dislocation in its coils. Startle it;—the winding stream will become 
a twisted arrow; the wave of poisoned life will lash through the grass 
like a cast lance. It scarcely breathes with its one lung (the other 
shrivelled and abortive); it is passive to the sun and shade, and is 
cold or hot like a stone; yet ‘it can outclimb the monkey, outswim 
the fish, outleap the zebra, outwrestle the athlete, and crush the tiger.”* 
It is a Divine hieroglyphic of the demoniac power of the earth,—ot 
the entire earthly nature. As the bird is the clothed power of the air, 
so this is the clothed power of the dust; as the bird the symbol of 
the spirit of life, so this of the grasp and sting of death” (sec. 68). 


* Richard Owen. 
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These brilliant descriptive passages are followed by instances, 
not very numerous, of ethical associations attached by man to 
bird or serpent, in which Ruskin makes it good, in spite of 
exceptions—such as the myths which associate the serpent with 
Esculapius as a healing spirit, or the bird with evil Harpy or 
Siren—that the former has mainly been regarded as representative 
of malignant power and of degradation, the latter of spiritual 
power and ministry of good. 

Passing next, sec. 74, to the plants, Ruskin attempts to exhibit 
the moral associations of those which would be used at any 
country dinner in England—beans, potatoes, onions and herbs 
for stuffing, celery and radishes, nuts and apples, and brown 
bread. His comments are interesting, of course, as matter of 
Botany, and by dragging in the lilies and rushes under the head 
of corn he obtains some pretty allusions (pp. 113-6), and also 
some connexion with Athena (cf. the previous lecture, p. 56): 
but generally, I think, it will be felt that the moral associations 
he endeavours to attach (e.g., pp. 118-9) are somewhat fanciful 
and arbitrary, and of no great assistance to his argument of creation 
and specification with special reference to man. 

At secs. 90-5 he returns to Athena, to comment on the colours 
associated with her, ¢.g., the epithets, yraveime, of the steely gray 
gleam of her eyes, cvdvea, of the dark blue colour assigned to her 
egis or goatskin, representing the darkness of the stormy sky, and 
others; taking the opportunity to introduce his view, developed 
in the Lectures on Art at Oxford in the following year (1870), 
that the Greeks saw colour chiefly as degrees of light and shade, 
and took little pleasure in it for its own sake—a view which he 
must have adopted with some reluctance (as he considers the 
natural taste for pure bright colours as a mark of healthy feeling)* 
and on what he felt to be compelling grounds, but which seems 
hardly reconcileable with recent archeological conclusions as to 
the extensive use of bright colours on the outside of Greek 


* See Lectures on Art, pp. 180-3, 219, and passim, 
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buildings. It is a question involving far too close a study to be 
entered into here; nor does Ruskin profess to be able to find 
much assistance in interpreting the myth of Athena from any 
representations of her in Greek Art. It was part of his artistic 
creed, as we saw in the third volume of Modern Painters, that the 
religious vitality of art is always impaired by the attainment of 
technical skill; and he considers that we can no more infer the 
influence of Athena on the Greek mind from anything we possess, 
or can gather, of the work of the great sculptor, Pheidias, than we 
could infer the spirit of Christianity from Titian’s “‘ Assumption.” 
He notes, however, the great splendour of the materials used for 
the statue of the goddess at Athens—ivory, gold, and gems. 
The second lecture concludes with a rhetorical summary of what 
he has said about the functions of the goddess, interpreting her 
pantheistically with a width of range and ingenuity of fancy which 
adds considerably to the total, and far more to the average, 
conception of her in the Greek mind. Throughout, Ruskin 
gives too free a play to his own feelings and to modern modes 
of thought, for these essays to be considered very seriously as 
a contribution to exact knowledge of Greek myth or religious 
feeling. Any other treatment would have been unlike himself ; 
and from the modest depreciation of the Preface—the disclaimer 
of full philological investigation, which his present critic very 
readily echoes for his own part, it seems that he was conscious of 
a certain warping of the subject-matter to a predetermined fashion 
of handling. “Much of my work,” he says, “has been done 
obstinately in my own way. . . . . Absolutely right no one 
can be in such matters.” 


In the third lecture, though he still keeps up the title and 
professes to be treating of “the conception of Athena as the 
Directress of the Imagination and the Will,” there is no attempt 
to keep near Greek myth. The Athena here spoken of is merely 
a general name for some conceptions of right thinking and right 
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conduct that have crystallized in his own mind; and there is 
scarce any reference to Greece save in those excellent remarks at 
the close on the Hercules of Camarina, in which he tries to show 
the relation of Greek art and imagination to our own. But from 
a practical point of view most English folk will find this third 
lecture the most interesting; and its release from a bondage of 
ostensible subject is a gain in simplicity and intelligibility. 

First he gives us a restatement of his constant principle of the 
connexion of art and morality, whether in nations or individuals. 


“‘Great art is the expression of the mind of a great man, and mean 
art, that of the want of mind of aweak man. . . . . If stone 
work is well put together, it means that a thoughtful man planned it, 
and a careful man cut it, and an honest man cemented it. If it has 
too much ornament, it means that its carver was too greedy of pleasure ; 
if too little, that he was rude, or insensitive, or stupid, and the like. 

A man may hide himself from you, or misrepresent himself 
to you, every other way; but he cannot in his work: there, be sure, 
you have him to the inmost. All that he likes, all that he sees,—all 
that he can do,—his imagination, his affections, his perseverance, his 
impatience, his clumsiness, cleverness, everything is there.” (pp. 
139-40.) “And by whatever power of vice or virtue any art is 
produced, the same vice or virtue it reproduces and teaches.” (p. 141). 


He illustrates by appealing to universal history: the military 
period of all nations is followed by a domestic period in which 
the arts are developed, as fruit and evidence of their ideal of 
character ; and the arts pass into decay so soon as they are pursued 
for luxury and pleasure only. The theory is reiterated at Oxford 
in the following year: ‘the art of a nation is, with mathematical 
precision, the exponent of its ethical state;’’* ‘‘the manual arts 
are as accurate exponents of ethical state, as other modes of 
expression ; first, with absolute precision, of that of the work- 
man; and then with precision, disguised by many distorting 
influences, of that of the nation to which it belongs.” t So very 

* Lectures on Art, p. 82. 


+ Ibs p. 87. 
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much of what he says is absolutely true, and it is of such immense 
public and private benefit to have it clearly stated that decay of 
morality, in individual or nation, means sooner or later decay of 
power, in art or any other function, as makes it doubly difficult 
to assume the rdle, apparently, of advocatus diaboli: yet the cause 
of truth is not served, it is disserved, by overstatement, which 
drives would-be adherents into the arms of the opposite party. 
The key to the weakness to which I allude is supplied by Ruskin’s 
own admissions. He allows that many of the strong masters had 
deep faults of character, and could not govern their passions: 
but, he says, such faults always show in their work; the ill- 
governed die young, or paint ill when old.* Just so, here (p. 144), 
he admits that a bad woman may have a sweet voice, but refers it 
to the past morality of her race. ‘“ Men are deceived by the 
long-suffering of the laws of nature; and mistake, in a nation, 
the reward of the virtue of its sires for the issue of its own sins” 
(p. 145). And the signs can only be interpreted aright by one 
who has given them the closest study. ‘We must ourselves 
possess all the mental characters of which we are to read the 
signs.” + But if he allows, as you see he does, that art produced 
before evil indulgence has had time to work its evil effects may 
still possess excellence, what becomes of the mathematically exact 
interpretation of character by art? And the signs which it asks a 
virtual omniscience to read can hardly be called visible in a 
practical sense. Concessions like these quite give the theory 
away; or at best relegate it to the study of the art of the past, 
and even there it will be an uncertain guide. Amid the variety 
of circumstance, the succession of schools, who shall fix the 
standard of the too much or too little of ornament, the excess or 
the defect of finish, from which the artist’s character is to be 
deduced? Ruskin himself admits that modern life is too complex 
and confused to allow of the application of the principle to work 


* Lectures on Art, p. 90. 
+ Lectures on Art, p. 88. 
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by living artists.* While we grant that evil in the artist means 
ultimately decay in the art, we are also bound to remember that 
the representation of evil is not necessarily itself evil, and that 
even work done with evil purpose may represent a triumph of 
technical skill. In truth we had much better leave the artist’s 
character to himself and his Maker, and concern ourselves solely 
with his pictures; thankful that, though he may be a bad man, 
yet the glory and beauty of his work may survive for a while, 
and assured, as we are by Ruskin himself,t that glory and beauty 
can only be the result of goodness, whether that goodness coexist 
or not with evil, whether it be present or past. 

There follow in illustration of the didactic nature of art some 
remarks upon the absence of warm colour in a drawing of Turner’s 
made near Geneva, as compared with the brilliantly-illuminated 
page of some Persian manuscript; and an attempt to shew that 
the sobriety of the former is the result of stern experience of life, 
and also of English conditions of climate, and is eloquent only for 
those who have known moral endeavour—all of which should be 
compared with the chapter in The Eagle’s Nest (1872) on “The 
power of Modesty in Science and Art,” a chapter which this 
passage anticipates. 

The next assertion (p. 151) is, the foundation both of morals 
and art in war, and that the latter must be waged by personal 
strength rather than by money or machinery—a truth that need 
not lead him to decry the use of the latter. The plain fact, which 
Ruskin persistently ignores, is that the world does not and cannot 
stand still. Machinery is the result of brain and skill, of the 
dominance of mind over matter; and to ignore it is, in effect, to 
hark back to the reign of tooth and claw, the empire of the 
mastodon and the saurian. Physical strength, and moral character, 
as much as you please. All history confirms his demand of them, 
that of Carthage, of Rome, of the Italian Republics: there must 


* Lectures on Art, p. 94. 
t+ Lectures on Art, p. 95. 
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be no delegation of the qualities of personal manhood, no reliance 
on mere mercenary forces, and we ourselves have had the lesson of 
personal readiness and efficiency borne sharply in upon us of late. 
But none the less it is true that physical courage and strength, 
unaided by modern science, will be of no avail: else would 
Kitchener inevitably have been swept from the field of Omdurman 
by the Mahdi’s advancing host; else would the civilized race be 
subject to the savage the wide world over. Once more there is 
loss, not gain, in overstatement. 

The next portion of the essay, pp. 157-181, is a brief statement, 
from old notes, of some of his economic views, connected with 
what precedes by the thought that Athena presided over industry 
as well as war. I can do no more than summarize them here. 
He lays down, as he has done elsewhere, that the object of Politi- 
cal Economy is “the utmost multitude of good men on every 
given space,” sec. 121, an object by no means fulfilled by “a 
multiplied and depraved humanity in lands barren of bread’”’;* 
that money is not wealth, but that it is a title-deed to wealth, and 
not merely a means of exchange; that “for every good thing 
produced, so much money is put into everybody’s pocket,” p. 163, 
a thesis to which it is easier to assent than to its converse—“every 
costly dinner given, every fine dress worn, destroys as much 
money as it is worth”—which is difficult to reconcile with his 
recognition of welfare and the use of things as wealth; that “a 
thing is worth precisely what it can do for you, not what you 
choose to pay for it”; that “the character of men depends more 
on their occupations than on any teaching,” sec. 127, that the 
right of public interference with vice begins with its early mani- 
festations, not when it has blossomed into crime, and that “the 
true instruments of reformation are employment and reward, not 
punishment.” He insists that not merely criminals, but all per- 


* In an earlier work, or in Fors, he lays it down as among the duties of Englishmen to occupy 
and open up the waste places of the earth: he had seen, I think, in part, the necessity of expan- 
sion which the lapse of half a century has rendered so imperious. 
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sons of idle loafing temperament (pp. 175-8) should be compelled 
to work. In this enforced labour the vital powers must be used 
before the mechanical; employment must be as educational as 
possible (‘the noblest function of labour is to prevent crime’’), 
and, in times of distress, concentrated on production or distribu- 
tion of the directly useful, i.e., food, clothing, lodging; and he 
concludes this portion of the essay, sec. 134, by stating his convic- 
tion that sooner or later we shall have to register the whole 
population, to know how they live and make sure that the right 
work is given them to do, and he specifies certain employments. 
There is much here that the statesman might, and of course does, 
consider, however qualified by impracticability in some of the 
details. 

There follows, pp. 181-217, a reproduction of two numbers of 
the “‘Cestus of Aglaia,” on “the opposition of Modesty and 
Liberty and the unescapable law of wise restraint.” What he 
says, generally, of Modesty as “the measuring virtue, the virtue 
of modes or limits,”’ is true and valuable. He declines to find it 
in the denial or understatement of our own capacity and skill, 
tracing its presence rather in the readiness to admire and do justice 
to the work of others, and the ability to work in harmonious 
association with others. Self-depreciation is often morbid, often 
insincere: let us learn to know our place, and take it. ‘“ The 
first duty of every man in the world is to find his true master, and 
for his own good submit to him ; and to find his true inferior, and, 
for that inferior’s good, conquer him. The punishment is sure, 
if we either refuse the reverence, or are too cowardly and indolent 
to enforce the compulsion”’ (p. 210)—advice which seems to imply 
more knowledge both of themselves and of humanity at large 
than most men possess, and to require the devotion of much pre- 
liminary time to the study of both, but advice which men do 
nevertheless put into general practie, though half unconsciously, 
far more as a matter of instinct than of knowledge or purpose. 
For the rest he insists that, whether we have to obey or to com- 
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mand, modesty delights not in licence, but in law; and true 
freedom is only to be had by long obedience. In drawing he 
deprecates, as elsewhere, all bold and dashing work; the control 
of hand must be perfect, acquired by the practice of years—‘‘a 
fine artist’s line is measurable in its purposed direction to 
considerably less than the thousandth of an inch” (p. 198). Let 
us mark, too, in these days of devotion to style, to the saliences 
and mannerisms which catch the flighty attention, how Ruskin 
traces all such to defect and the effort to overcome it. ‘‘ Every 
man’s manner has this kind of relation to some defect in his 
physical powers or modes of thought, so that in the greatest work 
there is no manner visible. It is at first uninteresting from its 
quietness ; the majesty of restrained power only dawns gradually 
upon us, as we walk towards the horizon” (p. 199). 

And of Liberty, not merely in art but in general, he points out 
that its value depends purely on its use; that the fly, the freest 
and most daring of creatures, is not comparable in worth to the 
chained and submissive watch-dog; that freedom should be with- 
held from those who cannot use it aright; that the experience of 
evil is ot of value to the individual, but a perpetual fetter and 
disability for heights he might otherwise have reached; and, in 
opposition to Mill’s Essay On Liderty, that “the degree of liberty 
you can rightly grant to a number of men is commonly in the 
inverse ratio of their desire for it” (p. 207). He illustrates the 
effects of restraint and liberty by a comparison of the work of 
Luini and Turner, much to the Italian’s advantage. The passage 
is noteworthy as perhaps the frankest recognition of Turner’s 
defects to be found in Ruskin’s works; though, observe, he traces 
the difference mainly to the absence of due taste, and law in taste, 
among the English for whom Turner’s work was done. Patient, 
restrained, and careful work remained unrewarded and unrecog- 
nized; and so the artist abandoned himself to sensational experi- 
ments and lost self-control (p. 214). Nothing could well be 
more salutary for us to hear than just that. 
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The rest of the essay is occupied by those instructive reflections 
on Greek Art suggested by the Sicilian coin—reflections which 
derive authority and force from his recent studies of the Greek 
vases in the British Museum. He praises the realism and veri- 
similitude of Hercules’ face, and takes occasion to dispel the 
common notion that the Greeks were a particularly beautiful 
people, as did Mr. Mahaffy later in his Soctal Life in Greece: he 
praises, further, the simplicity of aim, and full mastery of skill up 
to the required point, also the careful disposition of masses, with a 
view to the total effect: he defends the conventional treatment of 
the mane of the lion’s skin as dictated by the practical necessities 
of the cutting, and stamping, and use of the coin—as governed in 
fact by common sense ; and he draws attention to the meaning of 
the lion’s skin here as a type of the first victory and the moral 
strength it gives. Lastly, he bids us use Greek art as a first, not 
a final teacher; not to take it as a model for imitation ; because 
we are not Greeks, but Englishmen, and all good art is the natural 
utterance of its own people in its own day, and because, moreover, 
we are richer than the Greeks by the world’s whole subsequent 
addition of motive, power, and insight. 

And so the lecture ends, with the abruptness appropriate to a 
work which is rather a series of scattered and miscellaneous notes 
than a perfectly unified and coherent whole—a book which I have 
passed in rapid and, I fear, very imperfect survey for the benefit 
of the readers of Saint George, with more care to indicate the 
occasional flaw or weakness than to eulogize the author’s long 
recognized merits; for, indeed, I think he is best served by such 
a treatment, and his qualifications as a writer and a thinker easily 
enable him to triumph over defects which would be fatal to a lesser 
artist and a meaner mind. Let my readers buy and read the book 
itself, if they have not already done so. The Queen of the Air is 
not to be spared from the shelf where we treasure, where we 
honour, the works of Ruskin. 
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SOME NOTES ON IMPERIALISM. 
By Henry Wilson, F.S.A. 


)) ATE events have caused this word to be much in men’s 
BX mouths, and it has been made a subject of praise or 
KS; blame by many who plainly had a very faint conception 
US, N} of the meaning of the word. The very term lends 
SU itself to this from its vagueness. Everyone attaches to 
it aa meaning he pleases, and does not think himself bound 
even in the course of the same speech or article to keep to the 
meaning that he started with. Not one in a thousand, also, takes 
the trouble to define clearly, to himself, his major premiss, the 
assumption that he starts with. When to this source of confusion 
is added a middle term used in two senses, we cease to wonder at 
the quality of the utterances of prominent politicians and would- 
be leaders—blind leaders—of the people. 

One rather numerous and noisy party, who profess to speak in 
the name of high morality, use the word Imperialism to signify a 
love of aggression, of war, of plunder; and they foretell the speedy 
downfall of England as the result of this new spirit that she is 
filled with. Others say that it is not a new spirit, that Englishmen 
have always been restless and aggressive, and that this temper is 
the cause of the universal dislike and illwill with which we are 
regarded in other countries. Why, if we have been thus distin- 
guished for hundreds of years, and such a spirit leads speedily to 
ruin, we have gone on so long increasing in power and wellbeing, 
is not explained. 

Others lay less stress on our vices of combativeness and greed, 
but maintain that we are increasing our business beyond our 
capital—in fact, that we make the mistake of adapting extensive 
instead of intensive cultivation. If we spent the money that 
acquiring new territory costs us in developing what we already 
have it would pay us better. All these new possessions are only 
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hostages given to fortune, each one making us more vulnerable. 
We are warned of our isolation, that at any time two or three 
Powers may combine against us, that we have not a single friend 
or ally. If, on the other hand, we retired from Egypt, still more 
if we retired from the Mediterranean altogether, we should make 
an undying friend of France. The cession of Gibraltar, again, 
would turn Spain into a lasting ally. No doubt, in a similar way, 
we could conciliate Russia by the gift of India, Germany by South 
Africa, and the United States with Canada. We could then 
retire to our tight little island, and live in a leisurely and dignified 
old age, for, of course, these grateful Powers, remembering what 
we had done for them, would keep us in comfort ever after, as. 
has always been the case since the time of King Lear. Let us 
wave aside the saying of the cynical French king, who, when he 
had conferred a favour, remarked, “ J’ai fait dix mécontents et 
un ingrat!”” Down with the old Yorkshireman, who was saving 
for his old age, and when Robert Baker asked him why he did 
not trust to his children to keep him when old, as he had toiled 
for them, answered: “Eh, sir! it shows how little tha knaws 0’ 
human natur’. Tha’s sean t’ owd hen scratting for t’ chickens 
mony a time, but in aw tha’ life tha’ never seed t’ chickens 
scratting for t’ owd hen.” 

When we stop to consider who it is that are the loudest in their 
denunciations of us for interfering with other people, we are 
struck by the fact that they are the very party who are the greatest 
advocates for interfering with their neighbours at home. I shall 
have, therefore, to ask where the line is drawn, and on what 
principle it is wrong to use force to a brown man, beyond a certain 
geographical boundary, to compel him to work and build a better 
house for himself, while it is right to use force to a white man, 
beyond a certain other geographical line, to compel him to be 
idle and build a better house for his neighbour. 

I was glad to see the other day that a well-known learned and 


broad-minded dignitary of the Church of England uttered the 
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wish that a clean sweep could be made of the works of Dickens, 
who had done more than any other writer to foster the sickly 
sentimentality that finds concrete expression in mischievous legis- 
lative and other interference. From a literary point of view I 
should be very sorry, as no doubt that writer would be, to lose 
the humour which has given pleasure to so many thousands of 
readers in the pages of Dickens, but most of what he wrote on 
‘social questions is clap-trap. This subject of Imperialism recalled 
a well-known passage in Bleak House, where, in describing a 
noisome court in London called Tom All Alone’s, Dickens says, 
“* It were better that the sun should sometimes set on the British 
Empire than that it should ever rise on so vile a wonder as Tom’s.” 
Here we see that it is implied that the size of the British Empire 
is in some way responsible for a foul spot in London. If the 
author had been appealed to he could not have shewn the connection. 
All he could have done would have been to repeat that sentence 
so dear to those with big hearts and small heads :—‘ Something 
must be done,” just as Sam Weller, when he saw Mr. Pickwick’s 
name on the Bath coach, cried, “ Aint no one to be whopped for 
this here ?”’ 

If Clive had not won the battle of Plassy, or Captain Cooke 
had never sailed, would that have drained one slum or fed one 
hungry mouth? Were not the chief streets in London in a worse 
state than Tom’s when our Empire was not a hundredth of its 
present size? Yet it is nebulous illogicalities like the sentence I 
quoted which, listened to with Mrs. Snagsby’s long and tight shake 
of the head, repeated over and over again, form that elusive and 
absurd commodity called public opinion, the lode star by which 
those unhappy beings called politicians steer their course. 

Now a few words as to the alleged unpopularity of Englishmen. 
It may be that we are unpopular—I never stopped to enquire. I 
have often been abroad, and never received anything but civility. 
I have even travelled alone safely in various parts of Ireland. I 
have found it an excellent rule through life never to guess at what 
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people think; never even to attend to what they say, but to look 
at what they do. I have just read Mr. Stephen Phillips’ fine play 
of ‘“‘Herod.” He makes Herod sneak in disguise about the streets 
of Jerusalem, listening to what the people said of him. A very 
suitable proceeding for an Idumzan, but “them as is otherways 
constituted thinks different.” I wonder if any one of those who 
write to the papers about ill-will to us abroad, listens at his kitchen 
keyhole to hear what his servants say of him, or tries to gather the 
opinion of his neighbours at the village public? He would 
doubtless hear many wonderful things—personal qualities, and 
chapters in his history which were quite new to him. If he would 
think it beneath his dignity to do so, why should he act differently 
in public affairs? It is like people who would be ashamed to 
tattle about their neighbours, but will buy and read a book that is 
nothing but scandalous gossip about some king or writer. An 
impecunious guttersnipe in a garret in Paris or Berlin spins out of 
his own head some reflections on us, or, it may be, some be-wigged 
and be-starred chancellor utters words not intended to correspond 
to facts, but to produce a given effect on those who are foolish 


enough to attach any weight to them. I always think it a great 
pity that our papers copy these things which only cause bad blood 
in the unwise, and are taken at their proper value—nothing—by 
the wise. We cannot do better than copy the old Duke, of whose 
many fine traits the finest was :— 


“ Who let the turbid stream of rumour flow 
Through either babbling world of high or low.” 


But, once more, granted that we are not liked, the only use of 
facts is as guides to conduct. Our informants generally assign 
some reason, either in our public conduct, such as that we are in 
Egypt, or treated Frederick the Great badly, or in our private 
behaviour, such as that we do not take our newest clothes abroad. 
With respect to the first, if anything is plain from history, it is that 
alliances are formed with a view to present advantage, without the 
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least reference to former enmity or friendship. Germany, whom 
we helped against Napoleon, is said to cherish unfriendly feelings 
towards us, while France is quite willing to forget her humiliation 
by Germany, and join with her against us. Surely a parent does 
much more for a child than one country ever does for another. 
So if a child is not to be depended on in the old age of a parent 
to remember former benefits, how can we expect any country to 
run risks in defence of another because that other had previously 
defended it? 

As to the second point, nations, like individuals, are no doubt 
the objects of love or hate, but in both cases it has nothing to do 
with conduct or behaviour. Every day we see persons who spend 
their lives in doing good without awakening any affection, and 
others who inspire the strongest attachment in spite of follies or 
crimes without number. I read lately a comparison between 
James Mill, a man admirable in every relation of life, who 
awakened but a very tepid feeling even in his children, and was con- 
signed by religious people to perdition, and Coleridge, who 
neglected every duty, yet was beloved and looked on as a saint. 
Those who have read Miss Mitford’s life will recall her selfish, 
useless, self-indulgent father, a burden to his daughter, spoken of 
by her with a warmth that many a father who has sacrificed his 
whole life for his children cannot command. Love or hate is 
caused by what we are, not by what we do, as Mrs. Jameson 
profoundly says. Then let Englishmen pay no heed to the ridicu- 
lous suggestion that anything they do or abstain from doing will 
in the slightest degree affect the feeling of others towards them, 
and continue to act both nationally and individually as they have 
done, looking on the service of others as its own reward, and 
“quas Fors gratiarum cunque dabit lucro apponentes,” counting any 
gratitude as a windfall. For in this, as in so many other points, 
the teaching of Horace and of Jesus coincide. 

I alluded to the very striking fact that the very men who 
denounce our interference abroad are the greatest advocates of 
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interference at home. This shews the loose and illogical way in 
which most people form their opinions. Let us have one and the 
same principle applied everywhere. Leave a black man alone if 
he does not interfere with you, and leave a white man alone to 
build a house of any material he likes, to eat and drink what and 
when he pleases, to work what hours and for what wages he 
pleases, and to educate his children to his own mind, so long as he 
does not annoy his neighbours. 

That last proviso will be found to be a sufficient explanation of 
every step in the formation of the British Empire. So far from 
its being the case that the English have been a grasping nation 
with a love of war and conquest, or a lust of territory, every step 
in the enlargement has been forced on them in self-defence. 
People talk sentimentally about the principle of nationality. But 
every one of the great Powers is a composite body, made up of 
different races. If the nationality of France is a sacred thing, 
why not of Provence and Brittany? If the nationality of Ireland, 
why not of Ulster and Connaught? The sole reason for the 
gradual process which has been going on all over the world since 
the dawn of history, the absorption of the small states into larger 
ones, is that so long as states are divided they will fight, and above 
all the poorer will plunder the richer. Much fine poetry has been 
written about mountains as the abode of freedom. That is an 
excellent thing if it does not mean freedom to rob. Resolves to 
protect your own rights are to be admired when joined to an 
equal respect for the rights of others. 

We can all recognise these truths in our own case, but are blind 
to them in a strictly parallel case with regard to others. Thus 
many Americans censured our conduct in South Africa, yet they 
waged a far bigger war on less provocation. We resisted an 
actual aggression by a neighbour State. They fought to prevent 
the creation of an only possibly hostile State on their borders. 
They profess to sympathise with Ireland, which we hold of necessity. 


A free Ireland, where an enemy could establish himself within 
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striking distance of our shores, is not to be thought of. The 
United States ordered France out of Mexico, and would certainly 
have used force if their warning had not been listened to, for the 
same reason. They are even prepared to uphold the Monroe 
doctrine in South America, though the danger to them of a 
European Colony there is not one-tenth of that which an inde- 
pendent Ireland would be to us. Hundreds of American Irish- 
men no doubt upheld the policy of their adopted country in these 
cases, while they sent money to Ireland to encourage rebellion 
against us. So inconsistent are mankind. Anyone who reads the 
history of England with intelligence sees that the small states, 
which were first founded here, were always at war with one 
another. They could not amalgamate, for neither King would 
abdicate. The sole means of peace was for one to subdue the 
other. We see various temporary and imperfect realizations of 
unity, when now a Mercian, now a Northumbrian, now a Kentish 
King established sway over the others. Finally, the overlordship 
fell permanently to Wessex, though the process was by no means 
complete at the Conquest. In fact, William’s success was only 
rendered possible by the Home Rule or Separatist feeling, which 
on the one hand made Harold fight without the aid of the North 
and Midlands, and on the other led the great earls to retire and 
leave the South to its fate. 

Again we see that Englishmen a thousand years ago were just as 
anxious to avoid annexing territory, and as ready to give it away 
as they are now. The Lothians and Cumbria were handed over 
to the Scottish King to govern, as we have since given back many 
possessions after conquering them. When England was a power- 
ful whole, a statesman like Edward I saw that the forays of the 
Welsh and Scotch must be put an end to. It is only since this 
island has really been one that she has become a first-rate power. 
Our power in Ireland began by an accident, and poverty, and 
disputed successions, foolish projects in France, and dangers from 
abroad, up to the union of the crowns, and then the evil race of 
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Stuarts, who wasted, on the bullying of Englishmen or on 
profligacy, the power that might have reduced Ireland to order, 
followed by foreign kings who, as Edward III had done, thought 
more of the Continent than of their own islands, have prevented 
any consistent policy in Ireland till quite recently. The “centuries 
of mis-government” which do duty on so many platforms, exist 
only there. 

Meanwhile Englishmen have been in all parts pushing their 
peaceful trade, and have had to meet not only the hostility of the 
natives, but the rivalry of other European colonizing nations, 
notably France. The attempts to get our hinterland as on the 
Niger and at Fashoda are merely repetitions of the attempts on 
a much greater scale to squeeze us out of India and North America. 
Yet each such attempt is noted here with surprise, as if it were 
something new. It is the traditional policy of all other nations 
to injure their neighbours, either by arms, or if those are not 
available, by bounties or tariffs. Our policy has always been to 
admit others to share in our good fortune. Let us continue in so 
doing without wasting our breath in vain protestations. 

There is nothing peculiar in the history of our expansion. 
Economic causes have always been the moving springs of human 
action. The Babylonians and Egyptians inhabiting fertile river 
valleys with palms, but no oaks, were irresistibly driven to contend 
for the oaks and cedars of Syria. The beginnings of Rome were 
just like the beginnings of England. If the Romans invaded 
Greece, Pyrrhus had previously invaded Italy. Ceasar invaded 
Gaul, but only after the incursion of Gauls into Italy. Even 
Cezsar’s invasion of Britain was in answer to help sent by the 
Britons to his enemies in Gaul. 

The only Imperialism, then, from which Englishmen suffer 
now, is that which has been a characteristic ever since they were 
Englishmen, and if it appears more strongly in them than in 
other people, it is that they have more character and common 
sense. A man who had, adjoining his orchard, a neighbour’s 
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field, in which the owner allowed tramps and bad characters to 
encamp, might find it cheaper to buy the field rather than to 
be always on the watch. So a country which has a predatory 
neighbour finds it a great saving in trouble and expense to take 
over the country. Thereby, they not only save the expense of 
the troops they formerly kept on guard, but former robbers enlist 
in our army and help us to guard the fields they formerly raided. 
Every army we send out consists largely of men who lately 
fought against us, whether they are Scotch, Irish, Sikhs, Goorkhas, 
Afridis. In the next war we shall have, indeed, in this one 
we had, Boers. Each addition of territory, instead of being a 
burden, increases the number of our defenders, and decreases the 
number of our foes. As it is the navy which knits together our 
scattered possessions, it is essential that we have bases, suitably 
placed and properly equipped, in all parts of the world, to which 
our ships can retire to coal and refit. Russia is driven on by the 
same irresistible necessity as we are, only she recognizes facts and 
carries out a consistent policy, instead of, as we do, making a great 
effort when attacked, and when the immediate danger is over, falling 
asleep and abandoning what it has cost us such trouble to gain. 
We, again, instead of asking for pledges from Russia that she 
will not stay in Manchuria or elsewhere, should recognize facts. 
Russia may give promises in perfect good faith, expecting, perhaps 
hoping, that each step forward will be the last. So the man who 
borrows is certain that this loan will set him straight, and that 
he will never come again. We once foolishly said that our stay 
in Egypt was only temporary. Circumstances have been too 
strong for us. Instead of undignified carping at Russia, we 
ought to have a consistent plan of our own and carry it out. 
Would-be statesmen, when they have wiped the slate, might 
do worse than sketch a map on it, and try to have some 
beginnings of a world policy. A few of the millions now wasted 
On inspectors, tramps, and such parasites, might equip our navy 
with such bases as would make it master in every sea. It is 
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meddlesomeness at home, not meddlesomeness abroad, from 
which we suffer. 

There is no militarism or love of war among us. Foolish 
persons in 1871 predicted that that spirit would take possession 
of the Germans, and that they would not rest till they had 
attacked all the other countries of Europe. As a fact, as soon 
as they had repulsed an unprovoked aggression, like Cromwell's 
soldiers they fell back into the pursuits of peace. And so with 
ourselves just lately. Not only did our army distinguish itself by 
good behaviour, but there was remarkable sanity, moderation, and 
good sense displayed by the mass of the people. They accepted 
checks with reticence and dignity, and were not unduly elated by 
success. A little rejoicing may be forgiven on the occasion of 
the relief of a long beleaguered town. ‘ Recepto dulce mihi furere 
est amico.”” 

“Then burst from that great concourse 
A shout that shook the towers, 
And some ran north and some ran south, 

Crying, ‘the day is ours.’” 
It was even too much for Roman gravity. But the behaviour 
of our working classes was a striking refutation ot the prophecies 
of well known writers in the magazines, and a noble contrast to 
the behaviour of some of the upper classes a century ago. 

What Ruskin’s opinion would have been on these questions I 
do not know, and if I did it would not alter mine. The value of 
the teaching of our master, as of the teaching of our still greater 
Master, Christ, lay not in his pronouncements upon particular 
cases, but in his going or trying to go to the root of the matter 
and laying down a general principle. That principle each should 
trace out to its foundation, the very process itself being an educa- 
tion, and when this principle is thoroughly appreciated and 
approved, it should be applied to each case as it presents itself. 
The great boon that was conferred by Ruskin was the recognition 
that there was such a thing as principle, and that works of art 
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were not to be praised or blamed merely because someone else 
had praised or blamed them. So the service conferred on us by 
Lord Avebury with his hundred best books, was quite independent 
of the question whether the particular books he chose were 
the best, or whether he should not have said ninety-nine or 
a hundred and one, as some foolish critics carped. It is 
something to recognize that there are such things as first-rate 
books and second-rate, and that it is a pity to read a second- 
rate book when a first-rate book on the same subject is avail- 
able. It is lamentable to think of the immense amount of 
reading that is done in ephemeral rubbish, while the masterpieces 
of all time, that have coloured and inspired the thought of the 
world, are unknown. We might do worse than take a hint from 
Mrs. Gamp, who was “very particular in her eating and repudi- 
ated hashed mutton with scorn.’”” Many books are like hashed 
mutton, mere serving up again the thoughts of original men, with 
all the good and nourishment gone out of them. Our master 
dared to form an independent judgment, and taught us to do the 
like. For if we merely repeat his conclusions we are not imitating 
him, who repeated no man’s conclusions. 

There is then a sane and moderate Imperialism not only worthy 
of, but incumbent on the citizens of a great empire who have 
their kinsmen established in all parts of the globe, and need to so 
order matters that they may live safely. We need a strong navy, 
well found, and with proper bases, arsenals, and coaling stations in 
different parts, and a population trained to arms, as they soon 
might be with suitable assistance and encouragement. But for 
that purpose we shall have to change our whole plan of govern- 
ment. As it is our habit to preserve institutions long after they 
have ceased to have any meaning or use, we are hampered by two 
parties, as in America, whose causes of difference are all settled 
and who merely play the game of ins and outs by bribing the 
populace; consequently we are governed or misgoverned by 
amateurs, who know nothing of social and economic laws, and 
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allow themselves to be led by a few reactionaries who cast aside 
all that has made England great, and profess that slavery and 
tyranny, perpetual interference, and dependence are the means for 
well-being and happiness. 

Meanwhile, if we do the things we ought not to do, we are 
bound to leave undone the things we ought to do. How many 
members of Parliament have given a thought to the questions of 
planting forests and controlling water supply both in Africa and 
Australia? There is much to be done even in our own country. 
There there is a true sphere of government action, for private 
persons cannot deal with the matter as a whole, and it must be so 
dealt with. Such government action, too, has no tendency to 
encourage improvidence, like old-age pauperism. There is the 
Middle Eastern question, in Syria and Persia, calling for intelligent 
settlement, as well as the Far Eastern. Russia knows her own 
mind and is working steadily on. I do not blame her, and we 
have no right to do so, but we have a right, and a duty too, to 
look after our own interests. But all our senators are solely 
occupied in trying to keep their seats by hampering freedom at 
home. Why do we leave it to an American, Captain Mahan, to 
furnish us with Imperial plans? The Sultans of Turkey and 
Persia are at their wits’ end for money, and getting more and 
more into the toils of Russia. Would it not be possible by a 
promise of releasing them from their difficulties to get a railway 
up the Tigris, and through Persia, to join our system in Beluchistan? 
I would rather cherish such a dream, than imprison a poor widow 
for doing what I am doing now, and what those who imprison 
her are doing too, working over hours. 





REVIEWS. 


Tennyson. Sir Alfred Lyall. English Men of Letters. Mac- 
millan. 2s. 


7A ean H1ERE has grown up quite a literature of criticism 
Me </ay » in the attempt to fix the specific values of Tennyson 
FAG sy) and Browning. ‘Their biographies are now included 
(Oe KAR\ in the “Men of Letters” series: but unfortunately 
oe A. + ° ° > ° ° ° 
Seat the publication of Mr. Chesterton’s Browning is still 
delayed. 


In the case of Tennyson the dominant note of recent criticism 
is one of depreciation. Tennyson’s fame and popularity among 
his contemporaries was probably greater than has ever fallen to 
the lot of any poet before him. That in itself is no small claim 
to greatness, especially when one remembers the ground on which 
it is based—the intimate and manysided expression of the thought 
of his time, the widespread comfort he brought to a puzzled 
generation. It was a real triumph for Scott that men actually 
on the battle-field found their mood expressed in his words: but 
that will not save him from the impatience of many who need “for 
weary teet the gift of rest.” When we meet, as we so often do, 
people to whom the publication of Jn Memoriam came as a great 
consolation in sorrow, criticism must keep silence. For here is a 
fact of human experience, and a great one. But that does nothing 
to discredit the judgment formed by those who, while they too 
have experienced the common loss, yet do not find the expression 
of the poet’s moods apt for their own. Still less does it exempt 
the poem from appearing before the bar of esthetic criticism. 
The verdicts must vary with the judges: but it is right and good 
that the weight attached to contemporary feeling should be 
diminished, and the authority of disinterested judgment increased. 
The business of criticism does not, if it is to be just and living, 
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exclude the services a poet may perform to his generation, or to 
his special audience. But it is mainly concerned with the appeal 
to far wider issues, in the process of which, generation and audi- 
ence must be submitted to rigid audit. 

The warning voice that witnessed against Tennyson’s popular 
reputation was, of course, not silent during his life. The scorn of 
the professional critics for his early work was in the main due to 
the difficulties of their trade. While conducting their part of the 
battle for enlightenment against the philistines, they contracted in 
apparent victory the very vice of the enemy. They became over- 
confident and impervious. Such opposition as this he overcame 
nobly, by work which changed the current of criticism. A power 
was in him which could never have been that of “ the greatest of 
the minor poets.” But his later work gradually spread dissatis- 
faction among many who looked for some greater fulfilment of 
early promise. Carlyle, while he gave to Tennyson a respect and 
affection such as he gave to very few, disliked to be treated in the 
poems like a child, “even if the lollipops were so superlative.” 
We do not of course look to Carlyle as a safe guide in matters 
poetical: but this is a vivid and extreme statement of the feeling 
entertained widely if vaguely. Its most familiar form is Fitz- 
gerald’s judgment, that Tennyson never got beyond the volumes 
of 1842. It is from the point of view of this discontent that Sir 
Altred Lyall starts. He represents a much more advanced stage 
of it than does Mr. Stopford Brooke or Professor Dixon, but 
does not go nearly so far as Professor Elton or Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. They are all affected in their way by the need of an 
antidote to overpraise, and so far their appreciation fails in perma- 
nent value. 

Sir Alfred Lyall is a sane and able critic, holding the midway 
general position we have described. A word must be said for his 
style, which is clear, unaffected, and dignified, rising, where there 
is need, to eloquence. For his facts he shares everyone’s indebted- 
ness to Hallam Tennyson’s memoir of his father. Perhaps the 
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most constant quality of his judgments is a certain reserve—for 
which we think of no better term than the German “ halfness.” 
This is not so much the fault of Sir Alfred, as the fate of all 
critics of Tennyson except the extremists. For the halfness is in 
Tennyson himself. He was strongly and deeply rooted in the 
qualities that make goodness and greatness. He obtained mastery 
of more poetic forms than any of our poets. No poet has sur- 
passed the minuteness and accuracy of his knowledge of the 
phenomena of nature. What an equipment for a poet! Difficul- 
ties of technique became as nothing to him, and his inventiveness 
was not exhausted even in old age at the close of a long lifework. 
His senses brought him a lavish store of impressions for his 
genius to transform into poetic imagery. His faithful life kept 
him from taint of baseness. Where then was the lack? The 
mighty imaginative grip, the central compelling fire, these were 
not his entirely—there was always the “‘ halfness.” 

This position might easily be developed. It lies at the root of 
recent criticism, showing itself in very different ways. On the 
limitations of social sympathy involved, Sir Alfred Lyall is not so 
severe as Mr. Stopford Brooke, especially when the latter returns 
to the charge in his Browning. The same kind of failing, in the 
exercise of his art, is shown most strikingly in the construction 
of the larger works. No one of them was conceived as a whole. 
No, not even Maud, which is most nearly a unity. No one of 
them fulfils that great demand which is made of the works of the 
poetic imagination—that they should be organic. They did not 
so much grow as were built. One result of this—the effect upon 
his versification—may be mentioned. Where the life of the 
whole—the central conception—flags or lamely strays into the 
parts, the fine workmanship becomes over-delicate. The beautiful 
lines begin to mince as they go. Or else, at the other extreme, 
the poet forces himself to express more than he means, and his 
tone rises only too often to a shriek. The dramas afford a good 
example. For there he showed neither the great creative control 
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of character nor the personal abandon which the drama absolutely 
demands. And the blank verse (of which he had a great and 
varied mastery) failed to move with sufficient fire and speed. It 
was only at lyric moments that he could disengage himself from 
his characters, and from his scholarly reconstructions of history. 
When he does we hear the tragic note at which Shakspere taught 
us to thrill: Eleanor’s doings “are a horror to the east, a hissing 
in the west.” 

Now the lyric is exempt from this demand, for, strictly speaking, 
it has no parts. It is the complete fusion of poetic form and 
matter in a mood of passion. And it was in the lyric that 
Tennyson found the most natural outlet for the wealth of poetry 
that was in him. From such a germ too sprang Maud, and many 
such seeds went to make the harvest of Jn Memoriam. Tennyson 
tried with characteristic pertinacity to trespass beyond the bounds 
of the lyric, with varying success. Yet this just ambition falls 
short of its promised achievement, because the spirit to pursue it 
was not intrepid enough nor self-forgetful. Very often this 
ultimate failure serves to emphasise the remarkable strength and 
skill of the poet. Thus in dealing with the Jdy//s we admire the 
intellectual power with which Tennyson developed his allegory ; 
for it was a long, a laborious exercise in a kind of composition 
which should surely be the transcript of a dream, seen it may be 
once only, but seen in its main conceptions all at once. Again, 
a prepossession for a certain type of character brought out a 
wonderful skill in the handling of morbid psychology. From 
Mariana and Confessions of a Second-rate Sensitive Mind to the 
second Locksley Hall and Despair, there is a long and varied series 
of studies in this kind, of which the triumph is Maud. And 
what a triumph it is! the procession of moods make a set of 
dramatic scenes, in which the hero’s whole soul is poured out with 
intense but transient concentration. It was a difficult scheme; its 
great success was due to the way in which Tennyson showed his 
morbid type under the cruel stimulus of pain and love, touched 
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into song. Or again, rallying for a moment its scattered forces at 
the chance sight of a shell. His fondness for studying the wayward 
lights and shades of such characters, and his success in expressing 
their moods, suggests the consideration of his own poetic temper. 
It is in dealing with this that Sir Alfred Lyall becomes most 
impressive and convincing. His chapter on Tennyson’s philosophy 
deserves very careful attention. He shows the poet’s real affinity 
with the type we have just been considering: that “ halfness” 
which rendered him so liable to transitory disturbance by the 
re-apparition of half-laid ghosts. He speaks of Tennyson’s habit 
of “‘ ruminating indecisively.” But Tennyson was in this respect 
like his own Cyril in the Princess: 


He has a solid base of temperament : 

But as the waterlily starts and slides 

Upon the level, in little puffs of wind, 
Though anchored to the bottom, such is he. 


Though, as Sir Alfred Lyall says, “his mind wavered thus over 
the face of the deep waters,” he returned “always to the solid 
ground of human affections and moral obligations,” to “ Faith 


transcending the bounds of Reason, and his own firm belief in 
Love, Virtue and Duty,” to immortality and God. 

We have not attempted an appreciation of Tennyson, but have 
tried to examine into the cause and the justice of recent deprecia- 
tion of him. If we are tired of criticism, and know our way into 
the rich treasuries of the palace of his poetry, we have but to retire 
there and take our pleasure and be thankful: and the voice of the 
critic will trouble us no more for a season. But the appreciation 
which is both discriminating and impassioned is the truest. 
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The Poetry of Robert Browning. Stopford A. Brooke. Isbister. 


MY Fennyson, and marked by the same qualities which 

7A gained for that volume its place of favour. Mr. 

Brooke has lost none of his youthfulness. He is 

Nacute, vigorous, and fluent. If there be any comment 
to make on a style so widely-known, it is that he is not careful 
enough in prose to avoid tricks of manner allowed to the orator 
and the poet. We felt the contrast here with Sir Alfred Lyall, 
who, like Mr. Brooke, is himself a poet. The history of 
Browning criticism is strikingly different from that of Tennyson. 
Of course he has friends from whom he has to be saved, but they 
are extremists, and do not in the long run matter very much. 
Tennyson was happy in finding and keeping public favour. 
Browning perhaps happier in having still more to give even to his 
proper audience before he comes to his own. Hence it is that 
guidance will be useful to most readers, and Mr. Brooke is an 
adept in the art. Sympathetic, encouraging, he takes us with a 
flow of animated conversation through the vast garden of 
Browning’s poetry, where he knows his way so well. As critic, 
he has the instinct in which lies the truest value of criticism, the 
constant search for and reference to general principles. This 
combined with his wide reading and experience saves him from 
any taint of fetish-worshipping. One of his most interesting and 
valuable chapters is devoted to the comparison of Browning and 
Tennyson. Here where preference is possible on broad grounds, 
Mr. Brooke gives his verdict for Tennyson in the main, thus 
fluttering the Browningites not a little. Always his principles are 
sufficiently widely-founded for it to be fairly clear why we cannot 
ultimately set either Browning or Tennyson among the very 
greatest. It is a refusal of which their wisest friends will be 
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proud, for it sets them securely next to Shakspere and Milton 
and Wordsworth. 

Browning is being read more and more, and will be. It is 
good that it should be so. We have not outgrown the need for 
the great heart, which he spent so lavishly, giving all that he had 
to give. He was strikingly free from the limitation we have 
already marked in Tennyson. The pulses of his life beat high 
and fast, and in production he became eager and abundant, some- 
times to excess. Tennyson said in his masterly way “poets 
enrich the blood of the world,” as indeed they do, and himself 
not least. But Browning was the stronger tonic. He left rich 
and noble “legacies to that wavering, faithless, pessimistic, 
analysis-tormented world through which we have fought our way, 
and out of which we are emerging.” 

Mr. Brooke has done his best to put us in possession of our 
great inheritance. Those who feel the need of a shorter and less 
ambitious guide to Browning may be glad to know the Browning 
Primer of F. Mary Wilson (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.). It contains a 


general sketch of Browning and his work, followed by Introduc- 
tions to the Poems. 


The Life of Erasmus. E. F. H. Capey. Little Biographies. 
Methuen, 35. 6d. 


QM 33) N excellent addition to this charming series. The 
\3 yp volumes are good to look at and to read: handy yet 
dignified enough to hold their own on our bookshelves 


a 
Ly ay) except in tall company. 

38 Mr. Capey has done his work in a very bright and 
interesting way. He has not entered at all deeply into the various 


problems of evidence which beset the student of Erasmus, but has 
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availed himself of the latest scholarship: including Mr. Lilly’s 
Renaissance Types, Dr. Emerton’s life, and above all Mr. F. M. 
Nichols’ Epistles—all of them already reviewed in these pages. 
Mr. Nichols’ work is authoritative, and has made Renaissance 
study much easier—we are waiting eagerly for the promised 
second volume. Free use is made of Mr. Nichols’ translations, 
but Mr. Capey has done a good deal himself, and done it well and 
brightly. ‘The extracts chosen are varied and characteristic. The 
religious connexions of his subject are treated with tact and 
sincerity. Indeed the little book deserves a wide audience, for it 
conveys much of the fascination of a character well worth knowing. 
The style is simple and clear, quite free from pedantry. 

Two matters of detail seem to us worth pointing out, though it 
seems ungracious to complain of small things. First, that the 
illustrations give but a faint idea of the beauty and delicacy of the 
drawings of Holbein and Diirer: they compare unfavourably with 
the American halftones in Dr. Emerton’s book. The diagram of 
Erasmus’ birthplace (already printed by Knight and Emerton) 
seems pointless. Then in the bibliography (which is good, but 
too full for the ordinary reader) we are left with an exaggerated 
impression of Erasmus’ editorial work, mighty though it was. Of 
course much of the work (e.g., in his Aristotle) was done by 
other scholars under his superintendence, which we may imagine 
was sometimes perfunctory. 

An interesting “Little Biography” announcement is that 
Mr. A. C. Benson is writing the Tennyson. 





REVIEWS. 


The Heroes. Charles Kingsley. Illustrations by T. H. Robinson. 
1/6. London: F. M. Dent & Co., 1900. 


gESSRS. DENT have increased the debt our generation 
owes them, by the issue of this cheap and winsome 
Z little book. For it will draw fresh readers to a piece 
of literature good and true, and rejoice the hearts of 
Bmany old readers. What a pure and bracing air is 
Heroes! Wordsworth and Coleridge and Lamb gave 
thanks that they were born just too soon to be educated on Moral 
Tales—and well they might. Our children have not only the 
merely dull and the actively venomous to choose from; we have 
of late begun again to consider their mind and their needs. 
Kingsley’s work was to recreate some of the great old Greek 
legends. How strangely fitting that so modern a man should so 
make them live again! He was deeply imbued with the Greek 
spirit—almost a Greek himself in his sense of beauty and grace 
and harmoniousness. The state of mind which gave birth to the 
old stories came so natural to him, that he could remake them 
without any incongruities, while his simple manliness avoided the 
faults to which the Greek by his very qualities was most prone. 
Yet he did not merely go back to what was sweetest in the old 
stories. He infused into them a deeper spirituality, working a 
subtle, almost impalpable transformation. And he told them in 
beautiful English prose, clear, musical, and varied. We confess 
that we miss the author’s illustrations. For, whatever their faults, 
they were like the stories, sweet and pure in feeling, modest in 
expression. Still, Mr. Robinson’s pictures are delightful, as his 
work always is. And it does not spoil our pleasure to feel that 
the spirit of the drawings is rather that of a Teutonic fairyland 
than of the authentic land of the heroes. 


It will be hard to find a children’s gift book more delightful 
for its price. 
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jae Ry The foundation stone of the Ruskin memorial 
SCHEME. building was laid by the Right Honourable Lord 


Avebury, on Tuesday, the 21st of October, 1902, 
at Bournville. 

The proceedings were presided over by Alderman George 
Baker, J.P., who succeeded Mr. Ruskin as the master of St. 
George’s Guild. Amongst those present were Lady Avebury, 
Mr. George Allen (the master’s publisher), Mr. Henry Wilson, 
who represented the Ruskin Union, Mr. George Thompson (co- 
trustee of St. George’s Guild), Mr. Edward Cadbury, Lady 
Lodge, Mr. Dennis Hird (Warden of Ruskin Hall, Oxford), Mr. 
E. R. Taylor (Headmaster of the Birmingham School of Art), 
and a large number of representatives of Ruskin and kindred 
Societies throughout the kingdom. 

The great pavilion in which the first part of the meeting took 
place was crowded to excess, and the proceedings were marked 
by much enthusiasm. A large number of letters were read from 
eminent men and women throughout the country, expressing 
sympathy with the movement and hopes for its great success. 
These included communications from Lord Windsor, Mr. Thomas 
Burt, M.P., Professor Edward Dowden, Professor York Powell, 
Mr. John Burns, M.P., Sir W. B. Richmond, The Rev. Canon 
Scott Holland, Mr. A. E. Fletcher, the Headmaster of Shrews- 
bury School, the Bishop of Ripon, and the Bishop of Oxford. 
Mrs. Arthur Severn wrote promising to send from Brantwood for 
the memorial building a collection connected with Mr. Ruskin 
and his work. Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) telegraphed 
her good wishes and her hope to visit the memorial on her return 
from India. 

The proceedings were opened by the Chairman in an eloquent 
address, in which he appealed for the co-operation of all who 
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followed Mr. Ruskin in promoting this most appropriate memorial, 
and he called upon the honorary secretary to the memorial com- 
mittee to place before the meeting, on behalf of the committee, 
an official statement respecting the scheme. The secretary’s state- 
ment was in the following terms :— 

“T am desired by the committee to place before you a statement 
respecting this Ruskin memorial with the view of making its 
purpose clear to all our friends and supporters gathered here 
to-day. 

‘And first, as to the inception of the movement. The Ruskin 
Society of Birmingham has existed for some seven years to 
do honour to the great teacher whose name it bears. It has 
endeavoured to promote the study of his works and make them a 
real power in the land, and it has sought to draw together men of 
all parties and creeds, the bond of union being the common desire 
to share the spiritual impetus arising from the study of the works 
of one who preached a true philosophy, and the recognition that 
his profound genius was wholly used for the benefit of mankind. 

“ But since the death of Mr. Ruskin the Society decided to be 
no longer content with existing as an academic body only; and 
they thought that the best memorial they could raise in Mr. 
Ruskin’s honour was to carry out a practical scheme on the lines 
and in the spirit of his teaching. 

“It was not difficult to choose such a scheme. The master’s 
love for country life is known to his most casual reader, as also 
are his magnificent experiments to foster it; and the advice which 
in his later years he gave to those who sought his guidance as to 
practical work was to found a village institute to promote the 
higher life of the community around it. 

“‘ The Society resolved to act on this advice, and they believed 
that in the district of Bournville, if they could secure the necessary 
facilities, they had a most suitable place for their experiment, for 
here some of those social reforms, notably the housing one—about 
which Mr. Ruskin had written long years before the statutes, 
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conferences, and Royal commissions of our own generation—had 
been carried out. They therefore ventured to approach the 
trustees of the Bournville Village Trust and sought their co- 
operation. With a generosity only comparable to that shewn on 
so many occasions by Mr. Ruskin himself the trustees offered to 
present for the purposes of the memorial a site of upwards of two- 
and-a-half acres. Here we are building the memorial, of which 
Lord Avebury lays the foundation stone of the first portion to-day. 
That portion will embrace a library, museum and lecture room, 
and rooms for classes in arts and crafts. 

“‘ The site is a central one, not only for residents here, but for a 
group of thickly populated villages around, which are without 
any such institution, and we believe that no little part of the value 
of the memorial may be in the encouragement it will give to 
other village communities to copy its example, We seek to make 
the memorial building a centre of effort for the betterment of the 
conditions of village life and to bring to bear upon that life some 
of those higher influences which have now to be sought for in our 
large cities, 

“T should say a word in closing as to the financial position of 
the scheme. We are having a gratifying response both in 
sympathy and in gifts, but we require a further sum of upwards 
of £3,000 to carry out our proposals, nor do we doubt that this 
comparatively small amount will be forthcoming in honour of the 
great modern prophet. 

“We raise this memorial to Mr. Ruskin remembering that he 
taught us that ‘There is no wealth but Life—Life including all 
its powers of love, of joy, and of admiration,’ and that ‘ That 
country is the richest which nourishes the greatest number of 
noble and happy human beings.’”’ 

Lord Avebury followed with his address. He spoke as a very 
old friend of Mr. Ruskin, and affirmed that in building such an 
institution to his memory they were carrying out what he would 
have wished. They often heard despondent views as to the future 
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of manufactures and commerce in this country. Personally, he 
had never shared these melancholy apprehensions. He did not 
say that we should rest upon our oars, that we were not to do the 
very best we could to maintain the position which our fathers had 
won. But he could not help observing as rather a significant and 
pleasing feature that while manufacturers in this country were 
content to face foreign competition by their own clear heads 
and strong arms, foreign manufacturers all over the world said 
that it was impossible for them to carry on their business if they 
were not assisted by protection. That showed, at any rate, what 
their view of English manufacturers was. But we must do the 
very best we could, and we in this country were very much 
indebted to those who, like the Cadburys, carried on a great and 
beneficent experiment, if he might still continue to call it so, 
although he hoped now it was an assured success. They had 
shown how it was possible to combine munufactures with country 
life, and he hoped that many of those who were now working 
in great cities would derive the advantage from what had been 
done at Bournville. His lordship proceeded to emphasise one 
or two aspects of Mr. Ruskin’s life, for the benefit particularly 
of the younger generation present. He summed up the advan- 
tages which Ruskin enjoyed in his youth—parentage, education, 
fortune, etc.—and also his disadvantages, among the chief of 
which was ill-health. In after-life he suffered very much from 
fits of depression, which latterly even culminated at times in 
mental aberration, against which he nobly fought. The advan- 
tages which he enjoyed were just those which had led many a 
man to a life of luxury and selfishness, and the disadvantages 
against which he had to contend were those which in many cases 
had been considered an excuse, if they did not justify, a life of 
ease and retirement. Mr. Ruskin made the most of his advan- 
tages, and fought bravely against his disadvantages. When they 
read his exquisite descriptions of animal and vegetable life, of art 
and of nature, the periods seemed to flow so easily that they 
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imagined, perhaps, he had nothing to do but to sit down and 
write as rapidly as he could those beautiful passages which they 
admired so much. But it had been well said that hard writing 
made easy reading. What Mr. Ruskin really did he did by 
means of continual application and hard work. He did not, and 
would not, advise them to give up all recreation—wise recreation 
was by no means wasted time—but he would have advised them 
never to waste a moment of that time which Providence had 
given them. He never did himself. He travelled, he observed, 
he thought, he watched, he wrote, he drew. He was hardly ever 
without pen or pencil in his hand, and it was by that continual 
application, by making the very most of his advantages which 
God had given him, that he was able to give those great lessons 
which they all so much appreciated. He inherited a fortune 
from his father, but he spent it—not simply the interest, but the 
principal, too—for the benefit of his fellow countrymen. And 
he spent not merely his money, but he spent his life and his time 
in endeavouring to do good to his fellow countrymen. They 
would agree that he succeeded. He had given them much 
excellent advice, he had told them to enjoy beauty, to appreciate 
the lovely world in which we lived. His books were an exquisite 
pleasure. His life, too, was a great lesson, better than his advice, 
better even than his books. They thanked him for his writings, 
for the pleasure which he afforded, for the lessons he had taught 
them, for the wise counsel he had given them, but, above all 
these, they were met that day to express their recognition of the 
great example which he had set them, and which they hoped this 
memorial institution would do much to induce others to follow. 
At the conclusion of Lord Avebury’s address a vote of thanks 
to his lordship was proposed by Mr. Edward Cadbury, seconded 
by Mr. E. R. Taylor, and carried with enthusiasm. The company 
then adjourned to the site of the memorial building, where Mr. 
W. A. Harvey, the Architect, and Mr. Frank Davis, the Builder, 


presented Lord Avebury with a trowel and a mallet respectively. 
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His lordship proceeded at once to lay the stone, which he declared 
‘well and truly laid,” amidst loud applause. It was announced 
that Mr. Benjamin Creswick, the Professor of Sculpture to the 
Birmingham School of Art, and an old pupil of Mr. Ruskin, had 
offered to model a medallion bust of the master to be hung in 
the Institution. The proceedings closed with hearty cheers for 
Lord and Lady Avebury. 


say Lanp ,_Lhe.Salvation Army has published an account of 
COLONY. its colony under the title of Hadleigh: the Story 


of a Great Endeavour (The Colony, Hadleigh, 
Essex. Sixpence). It contains a brief description of the place 
and some testimony to its good work. Those who wish to study 
the finance of this practical piece of social service might get also 
the Balance Sheet of the Darkest England Fund, just published 
by the Army. 
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